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HIGH MOUNTAIN. 

This charming little story is, as its name im- 
plies, a picture of Southern rural life in the 
early sixties. The scene of the story is in the 
neighborhood of one of the most progressive of 
Southern cities, and its local flavoring and color 
are very pronounced. 

Unlike most stories of this period, it does not 
deal vdth the aristocratic class, but with a pros- 
perous and comparatively non-slaveholding class 
quite numerous in certain sections of one of the 
most important of the Southern states. 

The immediate vicinity discloses a wonderful 
natural curiosity of great interest to the geo- 
logist, in the shape of a huge granite rock which 
rises abruptly from the plain and commands a 
view of the surrounding country for a radius of 
twenty miles. It has now become a great rock 
quarry and a source of immense wealth to a 
favored few. The heroine is a simple country 
girl, beautiful and good, who, though promised 
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in marriage to a worthy young fellow of her 
own class, falls in love with Arthur Weston, a 
man far above her in social station, and elopes , 
with him upon her wedding night. Arthur 
Weston is killed in battle, and Captain Dean, 
the deserted lover, at length marries Polly and 
becomes a rich and influential citizen of "the 
Metropolis." The character of the old farmer, 
Joshua Simpkins, is a feature of the story. 
Especially interesting is the story of the great 
revival, in which the old man renounces his 
skepticism and becomes a devout Christian, and 
the gradual fulfillment of his petition in the 
return of his widowed daughter, the destruction 
of the hotel and even the beginning of the re- 
moval of High Mountain, in the vast quarries 
which formed so great a feature in the upbuild- 
ing of "the Metropolis." 

The political discussion on the gallery of the 
hotel gives a correct idea of Southern senti- 
ment at the outbreak of the Civil War, and the 
story throughout is a genuine picture of South- 
ern life during that eventful period. 

Among the illustrations is one of Polly Simp- 
kins, a portrait for which one of the most charm- 
ing young ladies of "the Metropolis" has posed 
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iii the costume of the sixties; a fine engraving 
of High Mountain, a picture of the monument 
which marks the spot where the young soldiers 
fell, and one of the Ursuline convent which re- 
ceived the broken-hearted Eosalie le Blanc. 



PREFACE. 

The story of High Mountain is largely 
founded upon fact, and though fictitious names 
have been used for both individuals and places, 
those familiar with the scenes described vsoll 
readily locate High Mountain and the "neigh- 
boring metropolis." 

The author has recalled for the benefit of the 
present generation the discussions which she 
heard as a child, and which have been empha- 
sized and elucidated by the exciting periods of 
Civil War and Reconstruction. 

The incidents are for the most part true, be- 
ing either the personal experiences of the 
writer or received by her from reliable sources. 
The type with which the story deals formed a 
large and most respectable element of the South- 
ern population, and its mingling and intermar- 
riage in post-bellum times with the aristocratic 
class has produced a race of vigorous Americans 
not to be surpassed in energy and intellect by 

the people of any section. 

11 
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"High Mountain" is a remarkable natural 
curiosity. Lifting its rugged surface many- 
hundred feet above a comparatively level plain, 
it deserves more than a passing interest from 
the geologist, while, to the artist and the lover 
of the beautiful, it should prove as inexhaust- 
ible a source of interest and delight as its huge 
granite quarries are of wealth to their few for- 
tunate possessors. 



HIGH MOUNTAIN. 
PART I. 

CHAPTEE I. 

An Interrupted Nap. a Search fob a Stray 
Heifeb. 

The little clock upon the kitchen mantel had 
just struck twelve, when Joshua Simpkins rub- 
bed his sleepy eyes, awaking with a start from 
his noonday nap, for high up on the huge dark 
mass of granite rock which towered above his 
humble home, he heard the tinkle of a bell whose 
musical sound had long been familiar to his ear. 
Well he knew that it hung from the shapely, if 
obstreperous, neck of Jess, a favorite white 
heifer of truant disposition, whose propensity to 
wander from the beaten track had cost him 
many a tramp. Tinkle, tinkle, rang the silvery 
sound through the balmy air of that sweet 
Spring noon. It seemed to come from the lazy 
clouds, floating so high up in the blue. 

"Darn her white hide," said the angry farmer, 

15 
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"she's clomb High Moimtain, as I'm a sinner, 
an' a hot an' weary tramp I've got afore me; 
three good mile, if it's a foot." 

"I'll go 'long an' help you Pap," said a small 
voice at his elbow, and a tow-headed urchin, 
blue-eyed and rosy-cheeked, slipped a chubby 
fist into his father's hand, with all the confidence 
of four years of unlimited indulgence. 

"l^Taw, naw, sonny," said Farmer Simpkins, 
"Dad can't tote you an' hisself too; stay home 
an' shoo the chickens off en the porch for Ma;" 
and with a sigh of discontent he seized his heavy 
stick and started for the mountain, aU uncon- 
scious that a small but resolute boy was tod- 
dling manfully behind him. 

But though this young scion of the house of 
SimpMns had started out to find the truant 
heifer, there were many winged creatures in 
his path that claimed him for a playmate, and 
as he loitered at the chirp of insect or the call 
of bird, the steady plodding farmer left him 
far behind. Suddenly a brilliant butterfly rose 
slowly in the air almost within the grasp of his 
fingers. A shriek of delight greeted its appear- 
ance, and up a steep by-path ran little Josh in 
hot pursuit. Through thorny clumps of black- 
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berry vines and stubby thickets of oak and pine, 
stumbling over boulders and wounding his bare 
feet with sharp rocks and cruel briars, the little 
fellow went, heedless of pain in his eagerness 
to reach the prize. 

An hour goes by; the butterfly has long since 
disappeared, and other insect charmers have lost 
their power to please. The path grows gray 
and steep, the sky becomes a vast blue dome. 
Far off in the distance he sees his home, and he 
thinks he can discern the familiar forms of Ma 
and Polly standing at the garden gate. He calls 
fretfully for help and rushes forward. Sud- 
denly his foot slips; he clutches frantically at 
the scanty bushes as the sliding sands carry him 
irresistibly downward. 

After the first wild shriek of fear he is too 
much exhausted to cry out, and consciousness 
has deserted him long before his downward 
course has ended. 
3 
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CHAPTEK n. 
The Simpkins Family and Uncle Isaac. 

The simple whitewashed cottage, from whose 
vineclad porch Farmer Simpkins stepped, stood 
where many years before his pioneer ancestor, 
felling the forest trees and clearing the quarter 
section which constituted his farm, had built 
of the prostrate pine trunks his rude log cabin, 
and in the vernacular of his descendants, 
"pitched his first crap" upon this virgin soil. 
Of sturdy English stock he was, this founder of 
the Simpkins family, strong of purpose, simple 
in manners, honest, truthful and brave, but not 
without the narrow prejudices of old England, 
nor the dogged, domineering, not to say pre- 
datory nature of his Anglo-Saxon forefathers. 

The land which his strong right arm had 
wrested from wild beasts and wilder men, his 
strong right arm should hold; and these char- 
acteristics he had transmitted with his lands and 
lineaments to his descendants. English were 
they, to the core, in disposition, and mingling 
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still with that provincial form of speech which 
remoteness from life centers always brings, cer- 
tain quaint and homely words which would have 
carried the philologist back to the time of 
James I, and recalled for the moment those 
daring explorers, beruffed and stately, whose 
deeds are so closely connected with the records 
of Southern colonial days. For in the remote 
corners of Southern rural life, but little influ- 
enced by changes in the great world beyond 
their ken, the forms of speech characteristic of 
that period which gave to the world the English 
Bible and Shakspere's matchless plays have 
crystalized, and thus retained in Southern speech 
the virile words of England's greatest age. 

It goes without the saying, that this sturdy 
race had always been loyal to the land of their 
adoption. Above the humble chimney mantel 
hung an old flintlock which a revolutionary 
ancestor had used with good effect against the 
red-coats under Cornwallis, and there were 
many traditions in the family, of the doughty 
deeds of an old Indian fighter who had followed 
Andrew Jackson in the Creek wars and stood 
with him behind the cotton bales at New Or- 
leans in 1815. Nor, to crystalize the sentiment 
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of the community, was it thought likely that the 
Simpkins of the present time "would be back- 
'ards in comin' for'ards," should the exigencies 
of the times require a warlike attitude. 

Slaveholders to any extent they had never 
been. Socially, they stood between the planter, 
the aristocrat of ante-bellum life, and that 
class of whites called by the self-important slave 
of a wealthy landowner "po' white trash." Old 
Uncle Isaac, part of his inheritance, his nurse in 
babyhood, his companion in boyhood, and now 
an humble friend and adviser in matters agri- 
cultural, was, as the black himself announced, 
"all the nigger that old marster owned." 

IvTeighbor Simpkins, as his friends and well- 
wishers will tell you, is now "nigh on to fifty 
years old, and powerful sot in his ways." In 
spite of this obstinacy, which, if the law of 
heredity holds good, he comes by honestly, he 
is a kind neighbor and an upright man, but "no 
professer," as his Avife sorrowfully declares. 
Joshua is not even a respecter of religion let 
alone a prof essin of it. There is no diminution 
in the number of his "yaller legged chickens" 
when the preacher comes around on his monthly 
circuit to exhort the faithful of his congrega- 
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tion, for Farmer Simpkins kas declared tkat "no 
blamed preacher shall eat his vittles or taste his 
good corn liquer," and he has never been known 
to enter a meetin'-house since the day "he mar- 
ried Sal." 

Mrs. Simpkins, the partner of his joys and 
sorrows, and sweet Polly, his fair daughter, are 
devoted members of the Baptist church, having 
"got religion in a big revival at the old camp- 
meetin' grounds on Hickory Creek, goin' now on 
to five years come next summer," and old Isaac 
is a shouting Methodist and an exhorter among 
the negroes of the neighboring plantations. 
For some months, however, his services have not 
been in demand, since Farmer Simpkins dis- 
covered a nice lot of young hens with twisted 
necks, snugly hidden away under a bridge which 
the preacher had selected as a pulpit from which 
to make a powerful appeal to the "on-converted" 
darkies of the neighborhood. 

"Hit's bad enough," said Farmer Simpkins, 
"when white folks gits religion; but when a 
nigger gits to shoutin' somebody's hen-roost 's 
bound to suffer." 

" 'Fore Gawd, Miss Sallie," said Uncle Isaac 
to Mrs. Simpkins, "dis ole nigger never knowed 
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nothin' about dem hens, an' it's jest bleeged to 
be de devil what put 'em dar to git even wid ole 
Isaac." And Miss Sallie, who loves the old man 
and loves the cause, gives him the benefit of the 
doubt. 

The Benjamin of the household is little Josh. 
The shadows of middle life had fallen across 
their pathway when he came to perpetuate the 
name of Simpkins, and to chase away the sober 
thoughts which seemed somehow to flourish in 
the shadow of the cold gray giant which stood 
like a sentinel, watching over this little house- 
hold. 



CHAPTEE ni. 

Spring Time at High Mountain. A Morning 
Walk. Strangers on the Mountain. 

Up tlie sloping side of the mountain, the 
farmer toiled, over a carpet of green grass, violet- 
sprinkled and gay with dandelions; the banks of 
the turbulent brook which brawled so noisily in 
its granite bed round the base of the great rock, 
were brilliant with mountain laurel; the woods 
were radiant with dogwood blooms and many- 
colored honeysuckles; the peach and pear trees 
of the distant orchards, now in full flower, made 
patches of pink and white against a blue back- 
ground of sky, from which poured a flood of 
golden simshine, such as only a Southern lati- 
tude can ever know. Birds of bright plumage 
flitted among the tender leavage of the budding 
forest trees; the quarrelsome blue-jay danced in 
his path; lizzards darted from beneath his feet 
to seek the shelter of rocks and bushes; butter- 
flies painted the air with flying specks of color, 
and sparkling bugs and beetles hummed a wel- 
come in his ears. All nature had indeed com- 

2S 
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bined to fill the senses of tMs homely, prosaic 
man, with a subtle feeling of delight and satis- 
faction which he could hardly have defined. 

As he neared the top of the mountain, the 
scene changed. Vegetation grew scant, then 
almost disappeared. Stunted trees and pools of 
stagnant water met his view. The farmer 
stopped, and shading his eyes with a rough hand, 
stood listening to the tinkle of the cow-bell. 
What, but sheer cussedness, could have induced 
any animal to climb this barren rock ? 

So thought he, as his gaze roved impatiently 
over the brilliant landscape, and up to the gilded 
summit of the rock. There two men stood look- 
ing out upon this wonderful panorama of field 
and forest, with here and there the white gleam 
of a distant village. They seemed, as he gazed, 
to have about finished their survey, for rapidly 
descending the mountain side they approached 
the farmer, who with much curiosity awaited 
their coming. 

They were strangers, and from their cos- 
tumes, city bred. E"o doubt they had come 
from a railroad center in the vicinity, whose sug- 
gestive name of Terminus had been changed to 
Marysville as the iron monster carried its smoke 
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and din further into the Southern forest, follow- 
ing the narrow paths by which the daring hunter 
and the enterprising trader had been wont to 
take their wares to rural markets. Increasing 
prosperity had brought another change of name, 
and the budding metropolis had now become the 
Mecca of ambitious youths in neighboring vil- 
lages, and under the potent spell of the iron 
horse it was fast developing city ways and city 
vices. By the scanty population of the rural 
districts it was regarded with mingled feelings 
of awe and admiration. The good wives 
trembled for the sobriety of their sons and hus- 
bands, when with slow, plodding ox-teams they 
carried their corn and their cotton to this mar- 
ket, and the farmers shook their heads at the 
gay apparel which adorned their wives and 
daughters, after a lucky sale of poultry, garden 
truck and eggs. Many dreaded the spread of 
its affectations, its follies and its hideous vices 
among the simple people of the country side, 
but no one more than Parmer Simpkins. 

As the new-comers approached, the farmer 
eyed them narrowly. They were tall and 
comely, especially the younger of the two. 
Father and son he judged them to be, from a 
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close family resemblance which he noted. Even 
at a considerable distance he observed that they 
wore "store clos and biled shirts." Hand- 
some gold chains gleamed on the outside of their 
neat black vests, a diamond pin glittered in the 
immaculate shirt front of the younger man, and 
gold studs and sleeve buttons gave the finishing 
touches to their attire. In their hands they car- 
ried field glasses, with which they had swept the 
whole horizon; for the great moimtain stands 
solitary in the midst of a comparatively level 
country, a natural curiosity of great interest to 
the tourist, and of much learned speculation to 
the scientific. 

"Good Mornin', Strangers," said the farmer, 
as the pair approached, "be you from town ?" 

"Yes," said the elder of the two, "we left our 
conveyance at the village yonder, and have 
climbed High Mountain to take a look around 
us. Hot work this time of day, but the view is 
fine and the place suits our purpose, eh Ar- 
thur?" 

"Perfectly," replied the son. 

"Farmer," resumed the elder stranger, "who 
might be the owner of this rock ?" ^ 

"Simpkins is my name," rejoined the farmer. 
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"And Weston mine," quickly resumed the 
stranger, "K. L. Weston, well known in business 
circles; a dealer in real estate. This is my son, 
Arthur Weston." Here the young man raised 
his hat with a courteous gesture and said, as he 
took the reluctant hand half way extended to 
meet his own, "I have traveled much in my own 
and foreign lands, but rarely have I seen a love- 
lier view than meets the eye of any one who 
will take the trouble to climb High Mountain." 

"Onless some pesky beast should take a no- 
tion to stray up the mountain side," said the old 
man, as Jess' bell tinkling in the distance re- 
minded him of his morning's mission, "or the 
gals an' boys of the settlement should picnic on 
the rock, we be little given to a wastin' of our 
time a viewin' views, when craps is pitched and 
spring ploughin's a waitin' to be did." 

"Perhaps you will tell us who owns this 
rock?" the older Weston again inquired. "It 
is but little suited to agriculture, and if put upon 
the market should go cheap to a cash purchaser." 

"Squire Doolittle calls the rock his'n," said 
the farmer, "and if things are right and terms 
accordin', he'll trade powerful quick. But what 
do you reckin you kin do with sich a bargin? 
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Any jedge of Ian' kin see it's a po' sile what 
won't sprout peas." 

"Father's business does indeed require a rich 
soil," laughed young Arthur, "but when his 
crop is harvested he often leaves it poor 
enough." 

"What does he kalk'late to raise ?" said Simp- 
kins. 

"Oh, for the matter of that, he sometimes 
raises — " 

"Arthur," said his father, with a frown, "you 
talk foolishly; if Mr. Simpkins will kindly show 
us the way to Squire Doolittle's, we'll not detain 
him further." 

"Down thar," said the farmer, pointing to a 
farmhouse in the distance; "f oiler the creek 
an' you can't miss it." So saying, he took the 
path behind the truant Jess, who was now lie- 
surely pursuing her homeward way. The 
Westons departed by another route, and an ob- 
server from the mountain coiild have seen them 
following the laurel bordered stream to Squire 
Doolittle's. 




POLLV SIMPKINS. 
"A while rosebud of A glfl." 



CHAPTEE IV. 

Farmer Simpkins is Puzzled. A Child Lost on 
High Mountain. 

To Farmer Simpkins the homeward path 
iSeemed long. Long indeed it was, for though 
his little cottage stood close to High Mountain, 
upon that side it rose abruptly from the plain, 
a solid wall of granite, inaccessible alike to man 
and beast J its edges, rounded by centuries of 
exposure to the elements, seeming at times to 
mingle with the clouds; its lateral surface 
slightly sloping and in many places deeply 
weathered; at its base huge slabs of granite, 
which, split from the side by the winter's frost 
and ice, lay disintegrating into sand and furnish- 
ing the soil for a scanty vegetation. From its 
broad top the mountain curved to meet the prec- 
ipice, with a slope of its bare surface, so easy and 
treacherous, that the adventurous pedestrian, 
straying from point to point, found himself sud- 
denly upon the brink, and return over the 
smooth, curving rock most dangerous. A long> 

stout rope was a necessary adjunct of every 

29' 
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pleasure party, that the weaker members, risk- 
ing the descent, might be "roped" back by their 
more muscular companions. From the other 
side, a long and gentle slope led to the level 
country. The lower part of the mountain was 
covered with strata of sand and clay, which bore 
scrub oaks and pines and other vegetation suited 
to the soil. 

The wrinkled, sun-burned face of the farmer 
wore a puzzled look. How could High Moun- 
tain suit the purpose of these strangers ? The 
unfinished sentence of the younger man lingered 
in his thoughts. 

The weather had changed; mutterings of 
thunder were hear^ in the distance, and dark 
clouds were rising above the horizon; the rays of 
the sun indicated by their slant the hour of 
four, but the brightness of the day was already 
gone; birds and insects had sought a leafy cover, 
and the fields and woods were hushed; in the 
distance some dark forms were floating lazily, 
high up in the air. 

"Turkey-buzzards," said the farmer, as he 
stopped to watch their flight. They drew near 
to the distant edge of the precipice, and seemed 
to circle there. 
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As the farmer neared his home he saw his 
wife standing at the garden gate, her blue 
checked homespun apron thrown over her head 
to protect it from the sun, looking anxiously up 
the road; by her side was sweet Polly Simpkins, 
a white rosebud of a girl. In her brown hair 
the sunshine lingered lovingly, and the wind 
gently blew the soft ringlets around her fair 
oval face, framing it in gold. She stood shad- 
ing her dark fringed, violet eyes with a small 
white hand whose shapeliness had not yet been 
marred by the domestic duties suited to her class. 
Behind the two was Uncle Isaac, leaning on a 
hoe, and looking eagerly in the same direction. 

"Josh," said his wife, as he came within 
speaking distance, "you tuck a powerful time to 
find the critter. I reckon the boy is about wore 
out; he'll be laid up with the fever fust thing 
you know. Josh," she screamed, as she saw the 
blank look on her husband's face, "whar's the 
baby ? Didn't you know, man, he f oUered yer ?" 

Joshua Simpkins stood like one dazed; then 
he cried out in agony: "Lost! Lost on High 
Mountain !" He staggered like a drunken man, 
and for a moment all was dark before his eyes. 
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When lie rallied, his wife and daughter and the 
hlack had flown to alarm the neighborhood and 
bring a party to the rescue. 



CHAPTER Y. 

The Rescue. Mr. Weston Buys High Mountain. 

A half an hour had hardly passed, when there 
assembled at the farmer's gate a numerous com- 
pany, equipped with ropes and lanterns and 
every necessary appliance for a thorough and 
protracted search for the missing child. The 
sheriff of the county, an athletic and resolute 
man, took the lead. While they stopped to dis- 
cuss a plan of action before starting, Arthur 
Weston stood a little apart from the company, 
scanning attentively the gray precipice through 
his field glass. At length he said: "Mr. Sher- 
iff, you may spare yourselves the trouble of fur- 
ther search; the child is there," and he pointed 
to a spot upon the steep mountain side, over 
which dark forms had been circling for more 
than an hour. 

A shudder ran through the assembled crowd, 

They well remembered the pitiful fate of a 

stray lamb, which, tumbling from the precipice, 

had been caught by a projecting rock and held 

3 33 
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beyond the power of rescue, until death stilled 
its pitiful bleating and the carrion birds feasted 
upon its decaying body. This horrible recol- 
lection prompted the despairing cry of the dis- 
tracted mother: "O God, pity my poor lamb !" 
and she rushed up the path which her husband 
had trod so leisurely a few hours before. 

Mrs. Simpkins was quickly followed by the 
crowd, but Arthur hastened to the foot of the 
steep rock, and carefully examined every detail 
which seemed to offer the slightest chance of a 
successful ascent from below. "The hour is 
late, Arthur," said his father, who had followed 
him, "let us return to the city; here we can be 
of no further use." But Arthur only shook his 
head, and quickly followed the rescue party to 
the top of the mountain. 

Arthur Weston was an athlete, trained in 
European schools. Many a time had he risked 
his life for the mere love of daring, but a 
stronger motive now possessed him. He saw in 
•his thoughts the face of Polly Simpkins, its oval 
outline made more perfect because of its marble 
pallor; the dark blue eyes shaded by long 
curling lashes and wet with tears, recalling a 
bank of violets on a sweet Spring morning. 
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Every detail of that flower-like face and perfect 
form was present to his mind, as he hurried up 
the path. 

From the top of the cliff, the child was plainly 
to be seen. Yes, there he lay, just where the 
lamb had lain twelve mon+hs before. He was 
too exhausted to cry out, and did not respond 
in any way to the pitiful appeals of his poor 
mother, as, securely held by sympathizing hands, 
she leaned over the rocky edge, sending her 
voice far down the slope in endearing terms and 
heart-breaking entreaties for recognition, which 
moved to tears even the most philosophic. 

"Men," said she at length, "for God's sake do 
somethiu'; daylight is a fadin', an' if he lies 
thar the night, — " Here her voice broke, and 
she fell weeping to the ground. 

What impulse moved sweet Polly Simpkins, 
that she came forth from the circle of sympa- 
thizing women and stretched her arms to Ar- 
thur, with a mute appeal for help ? "Mr. Sher- 
iff," said he, again addressing himself to the 
leader of the party, "I am at your service for 
this venture." As has been said, the steep side 
of the mountain sloped slightly from the top 
of the precipice, and at the point where they 
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now stood, it had been worn into a deep furrow. 
The child had slid a distance of one hundred 
feet or more, being stopped from further fall- 
ing, by a rock ledge which slanted upwards from 
the mountain side. Down the incline it was 
possible for a man to go, with the assistance of 
a rope let fall from the top and securely held 
by the men above. It was a perilous undertak- 
ing, and only possible to youth and skiU. 

Cautiously treading backwards, and slipping 
hand over hand along the supporting rope, Ar- 
thur finally reached the boy. He lifted him in 
his arms and bound him tightly to his person 
with a shawl which he had carried for that pur- 
pose. The ascent was even more difficult, for 
the baby lay like a dead weight upon his bosom. 
In breathless anxiety the party watched him 
from above, as he pulled himself and his preci- 
ous burden up the steep ascent, and twenty 
hands were strained and blistered, as the men 
who held the rope, struggled to steady them- 
selves upon the slippery rock. A slip, a falter- 
ing of the nerve, a flaw in the rope, meant now 
two lives dashed out upon the cruel rocks below. 
It was a game of see-saw, with a stout hemp rope 
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instead of a plank, and precious human lives at 
stake. 

At last Arthur reached the top and was seized 
by his shoulders and drawn, exhausted, to a place 
of safety. A great shout rose from the moun- 
tain as he placed the baby in his mother's arms. 
Words failed the grateful woman. She tried to 
speak, but could not, and sweet Polly, coming 
quickly forward, overcome by conflicting emo- 
tions, fell fainting at his feet. As Arthur raised 
the girl, a voice at his side exclaimed, "Give her 
to me, stranger," and a young man took posses- 
sion of his precious burden with the air of one 
whose claim could not be disputed. "Yes, 
Dave, take the gal," said her father, "she's 
plum wore out with worry. Our boy's been in 
mortal danger, and to this young man we're be- 
holden for his life. Sir," said he, turning to 
Arthur with unconscious dignity, "I'd thank you 
if I could, but it's all thar," and he struck his 
rugged hand upon his breast. 

It was late that night when Mr. Weston 
senior tossed the stub of his cigar into the 
'handsome garden which surrounded his sub- 
urban home in the metropolis, and rose to go to 
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bed. "Arthur," said he to his son, "I trust 
that no new follies will grow out of to-day's ad- 
venture. Have a care; your wild oats have 
already been too plentiful, and costly." 

Arthur laughed lightly at this warning, and 
followed his father up the broad stairway to 
his room. In spite of fatigue he slept but little, 
and the fair face of Polly Simpkins troubled 
his dreams. 

Exciting as had been the occurrences of the 
day to the people of High Mountain, something 
was yet to be added, by the announcement made 
that night, that Squire Doolittle had sold the 
mountain to Mr. Weston, who would forthwith 
erect there a summer hotel. The news was far 
from agreeable to the elder members of the 
community. They looked to see their quiet dis- 
turbed by the incoming of noisy and idle city 
folks, their young men debauched by cards and 
whisky, their young women led astray by 
fashion and folly, or the demoralizing atten- 
tions of dissolute men. Arthur's great and 
recent service to a member of their community 
could hardly still the rising tide of anger and 
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resentment. Gratitude sealed the profane lips 
of the farmer, and his wife wrestled for hours 
in prayer that night, that the life of her darling 
might not have been saved at the cost of his 
sister's soul. 

But Polly in her dreams saw but one face, 
and that was Arthur's. 



PAET II. 

CHAPTEK VI. 

A Summer Hotel upon High Mountain. A 
Southern Flower Garden. Polly Sets 
THE Day. 

Spring liad not yet ripened into summer, 
when the sound of hammers, and the voices of 
many workmen broke the silence that had so 
long reigned on High Mountain. 

Half way down the sloping side, just where 
the forest dwindles to a scrubby growth of oaks 
and pines, they built the much-talked-of hotel. 
It was a square wooden structure, two stories 
high and surrounded by broad verandas. Two 
wide halls intersected in the middle of the build- 
ing. A small parlor, a large ball-room, a spaci- 
ous dining-room, an ample kitchen, together 
with forty bedrooms, more or less, and an attic 
called the "Texas," and reserved for single men, 
gave accomodations for a hundred or more 
guests. There were also ten-pin alleys, bar- 
rooms and mysterious places known as offices 

and private parlors, where a friendly game of 
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poker nught be played, and where no doubt the 
promoters of this enterprise expected to reap 
their richest harvests. Upon the very summit 
of the rock, they anchored a lofty tower, and 
patriotically surmounted it with the national 
colors. Around the dangerous part of the prec- 
ipice, they placed a substantial railing, and all 
things being completed by the early summer, 
the management anuounced the formal opening 
of this resort, and issued invitations to a grand 
ball which should inaugurate the season at High 
Mountain. 

During all these weeks of preparation, Arthur 
Weston had been a familiar figure in this com- 
munity. With ready tact he made himself a 
welcome guest in every rural home, as much 
appreciated by the petty farmers of the district, 
as by the wealthy owners of broad plantations. 
In particular, he might have been frequently 
seen at Earmer Simpkins', where he was wel- 
comed by every member of that little family. 
The grateful heart of Mrs. Simpkins had ban- 
ished every doubt, and she lavished upon him 
the hospitality of her simple home; little Josh 
had long since claimed him for his ovm; old 
Uncle Isaac's never failing "Howdy, Mars' Ar- 
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thur; des a spectin' of you," had become a most 
familiar greeting, and tlie farmer, comfortably 
smoking his corn-cob pipe upon the little porch, 
held with him many long and anxious talks upon 
the political questions of the day, for mutter- 
ings of the coming storm of civil war had pene- 
trated to even this secluded spot. 

But Polly, always sweet and gentle, seemed 
if anything to shun this handsome stranger. 
She flushed and paled beneath his gaze, and as 
the warm summer days drew near, she drooped 
like a wilted flower and went listlessly about her 
household tasks. "What ails the gal," the 
farmer said, "she gits -punier an' punier every 
day." David Dean repeated the same question 
to himself, "What ails the gal," and an inde- 
finable dread filled his faithful heart. 

Orphaned in his early youth, he had become 
a constant guest in Farmer Simpkins' house, to 
whose kind-hearted wife he turned for the 
tender mother love of which death had deprived 
him. In all his life he seemed never to have 
known the time when he did not love Polly, 
and since her sixteenth birthday she had been 
his promised wife. His patrimonial acres ad- 
joined the Simpkins place, and he was ac- 
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counted well to do, and a most desirable match 
from every standpoint; therefore, when he 
wooed PoUy, her father gave a glad consent and 
Mrs. Simpkins claimed him. as a son. 

"Polly," said her lover, "afore my very eyes 
you're a pinin' an' a fadin', an' hit looks like 
unless you marry me, I mus' jest stan' by an' see 
you die; fix the weddin' day and give the man 
what's loved you all your life the right to keer 
for you ontil death." The two were seated in 
a little honeysuckle covered pavillion in the 
center of the garden. The air was loaded with 
the delicious perfume of the flowers and drowsy 
with the humming of the bees, as they fiUed their 
yellow bags with honey from the overflowing 
fountain. Around them spread the garden. 
Uncle Isaac's special care and Mrs. Simpkins' 
pride. The smooth and narrow walks turned in 
labyrinthian curves round well kept beds bord- 
ered with pinks and violets, with gay thrift, and 
gold and purple pansies. Here, the dainty 
mignonette exhaled its delicate perfume; there, 
banks of phlox delighted the eye with their 
many shades of pink. Petunias wooed the but- 
terflies to drink from their honey-laden cups, 
and sweet alyssuni mingled its delicate odor with 
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tlie crisp scent of mint and thyme which the 
summer breezes wafted from the kitchen garden 
in a distant corner. All the old-fashioned 
flowers were blooming here; summer roses and 
gorgeous lilies, peonies, heliotrope, wall flowers 
and other lovely plants too numerous to men- 
tion. Eed and white cypress vied with the 
morning-glories in a laudable attempt to cover 
up unsightly stumps and fences, and the Chero- 
kee rose, now in full bloom, shut in this para- 
dise of scent and color with a snowy hedge of 
wax-like, yellow-centered roses. 

As David spoke, he took Polly's hand in both 
of his and pressed it tenderly. The pressure 
was not returned, but the little hand was al- 
lowed to lie unresistingly in his. 

"Your dad is mightily stirred up over politics 
these days," David continued. "The democrats 
have gone to smash, he sez, with two candidates 
a runnin' and some a votin' for one and some 
for t'other, and he lows as how there's goin' to 
be great trouble in the Ian'; and it 'pears to me 
he's about , right. Who'll protect you then, 
Polly, like a husband can? Let the preacher 
marry us right away, and give the old folks a 
son to lean on." 
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While David spoke Polly's gaze roamed hst- 
lessly over the lovely scene before her; she 
heard his voice as one hears in a dream; his 
words mingled with the buzzing of the bees; 
she noted minutely the graceful poise of a hum- 
ming bird as he plunged his bill into the red 
corolla of a half open lily, and the frantic strug- 
gles of a brilliant butterfly entangled in the 
lace-like meshes of a spider's web; a fellow feel- 
ing prompted her to go to its assistance, though 
she did not yield to the impulse, for her hand 
still lay hidden in the lo'^g clasp of the young 
fellow at her side. She too was tangled in a 
mesh which circumstances were weaving around 
her, and struggle as she might, she could not 
break the silken ties of love which bound her. 

"Speak, Polly," said her lover, "shall I tell 
your pa we've sot the day?" And PoUy an- 
swered, "Yes." 



CHAPTEK VII. 
A Political Discussion and a Troubled Dkeam. 

The gossip of a country village is proverbial, 
and the news of Polly's approaching marriage 
to David Dean, was the first thing which greeted 
Arthur Weston as he rode into the little village 
of High Mountain, an insignificant hamlet, con- 
sisting of a church, a grocery, a grog shop, a 
blacksmith shop and a few tumbled-down shan- 
ties, which stood in full view of the sloping side 
of High Mountain, from which the village took 
its name. His face fiushed angrily, and the 
blood receding left it deadly pale. 

He had just returned from a trip North, 
where he had made arrangements for the fur- 
nishing of the new hotel. As he rode up the 
mountain to the front entrance of the hotel, the 
smell of paint overpowered the sweet odors of 
the forest. The building stood resplendent in 
a fresh coat of white with crimson facings, and 
the green blinds put to shame the forest leaves. 
A few guests, men from the neighboring city, 

anticipating the opening, had come to spend the 
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summer, and incidentally to make expenses by 
fleecing the inexperienced scions of the neigh- 
boring plantations, whose abundant means and 
leisure, coupled with great self confidence, made 
them an easy prey to such adventurers. Poli- 
tics was the all-absorbing topic of the day, and 
fierce discussion often ended in deadly duels 
fought by early dawn in some secluded spot, 
where one of the hot-headed disputants stained 
the ground with his heart's blood, and forfeited 
a life of which his country was about to have 
sore need. 

Some such discussion was in progress as Ar- 
thur dismounted from his horse, and flinging the 
bridle to a waiting negro, mounted the steps 
of the porch. To his surprise. Farmer Simp- 
kins was of the company, for the man was deep- 
ly hostile to this innovation in the simple life 
of his community, and with the single exception 
of himself, he shunned all intercourse with the 
newcomers. Business, however, had brought 
him to the hotel, and interest had kept him 
there. 

The principal speaker was a stately man of 
the planter class, a lawyer by profession, well 
known throughout the State, which he had rep- 
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resented more than once in the halls of Con- 
gress. He had risen from his seat to address 
these few, though most attentive listeners, and 
seemed, indeed, to be carried forward rather by 
the impetuous current of his own thoughts than 
consciously addressing his remarks to any audi- 
ence. 

Arthur seated himself beside the farmer, 
whose keen eyes were riveted upon the speaker, 
vsdth his attention so absorbed that he did not 
notice this addition to the party. 

"It is not of one aggression, or of many ag- 
gressions, that we complain," said the speaker, 
"but of a long series of aggressions, extending 
from the very founding of this government. 
We entered this Union with a full understand- 
ing that all our rights, including the right to 
hold slaves, would be respected. Who has prof- 
ited more by the institution of slavery than the 
people of the N"ew England States? Who is 
more largely responsible for it ? Did they not 
have for many years a monopoly of the slave 
trade ? Did they not sell their slaves to South- 
ern planters when they ceased to be profitable 
to themselves ? In spite of constitutional guar- 
anties, compacts and so called compromises, by 
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excluding slavery from the territories they seek 
to deprive us of the fruits of Southern states- 
manship and of Southern valor, for these vast 
domains we owe to the political wisdom of Jef- 
ferson and to the favorable issue of the Mexican 
war, fought mainly by Southern soldiers under 
Southern leaders." 

"That's true, Kernel," said a red-faced man 
in the audience, a noisy local politician of a type 
too common in High Mountain. "'Tis to the 
South that the country is beholden for them ter- 
ritories; but what about John Brown ?" 

"The North dignifies John Brown by the 
name of martyr," answered the Colonel; "yet 
his hands are red with the blood of his fellow- 
citizens in Kansas, and in the name of humanity 
he has sought to deliver our wives and daughters 
to the brutal fury of a negro insurrection. 
When, heavily burdened with a protective tariff 
imposed for the benefit of iN'orthem factories, 
South Carolina declared for nullification, the 
N^orth re-echoed with the cry of treason ! !N"ow, 
when the followers of this red-handed fanatic 
are protected by !N"orthern governors, who dis- 
regard the laws of the general government, pro- 
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claiming that they live under a higher law than 
the constitution, does the North cry treason ?" 

"Nary time," said the politician; "all the 
traitors they knows on is south of Mason and 
Dixon's line." 

"We of the South," the Colonel went on, "are 
by force of circumstances an agricultural peo- 
ple, and agricultural we must for the most part 
remain. What will become of us, shut out from 
all hope of expansion, with a rapidly increasing 
negro population to maintain and govern ? Will 
the black man under these conditions always re- 
main the humble, obedient laborer that he now 
is? Will he always be proof against the per- 
severing attempts of Northern abolitionists to 
rouse him to rebellion ? Already we are hope- 
lessly outnumbered in the councils of the nation, 
and unjust and sectional legislation in the past 
gives us little room to hope for better things in 
the future, under conditions far less favorable. 
In the Union I see no remedy. Since the found- 
ing of the government, secession has been con- 
sidered by every section the last resort for griev- 
ances unredressed. New England threatened 
it in 1814, in the very midst of war. As Sov- 
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ereign States we entered the Union; as Sover- 
eign States let us depart, peacably if we may, 
forcibly if we must." 

"Secession's a mighty bad remedy. Kernel," 
said Farmer Simpkins, giving his quid a turn in 
his capacious jaw, and sending a stream of amber 
over the railing. "A mighty bad remedy. 
I'd think a powerful long time before I'd say 
secede. I'm not a denyin' as how the facs is 
like you say, but two vsrrongs don't never make 
a right. Kernel; they don't never make a right. 
I'm clean agin secession. If we can't git our 
rights in the Union in respec' to them territories 
you're talkin' about, we can't git 'em outen the 
Union except by a fightin' for 'em. And as 
to the niggers, we hangs the fools now what cir- 
culates that pizen among 'em, and we can't 
never do no more. Suppose we secede and have 
a Northern an' a Southern Union; bimeby 
thar'll be another split and we'll have an East- 
ern an' a Western Union, an' pretty soon the 
whole country'll be full o' little no-count gov- 
er'ments, with all sorts o' plaguy regerlations 
about custom houses and postoffices. Then 
thar'll be standing armies, an' the Lord knows 
what. For my part, Kernel, I believes as the 
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sayin' is, 'better b'ar the evils whut you have, 
than fly to others whut you don't know nuthin' 
'bout.' Nevertheless, Kernel," ended the 
speaker, "a man's fust duty is to his State, and 
when mine says quit, I quits. I'll shoulder my 
muskit along with the rest of you, but all the 
same we'll make a big mistake." 

Mr. Simpkins' speech created quite a sensa- 
tion. "Then you propose to vote for Bell and 
Everett ?" said the Colonel. 

"That's what I lows to do," said Simpkins. 
"The constitution of the country, the union of 
the States and the enforcement of the laws is a 
good enough platform for any man to stand 
on." 

"Mr. Simpkins is right," said a third speaker. 
"It is the fatal split in the Democratic party that 
is about to ruin us. All the revolutionary ele- 
ments are crystallizing in the Republican ranks, 
and less than one third of all the voters of this 
country will elect a president, because we are 
hopelessly divided. Oh for a leader with the 
broad statesmanship and true patriotism of 
Washington, and the eloquence of Patrick 
Henry!" 

"To my mind, Judge," said the Colonel, 
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"there is no hope of any peaceful settlement; 
we must fight in the Union or we must fight 
out of it. Tor my part I choose the latter alter- 
native." 

"You hot-headed people," said the Judge, 
"make the mistake of considering a fanatical 
minority to be the l^orthern people. The great 
majority of the thinking people of the North 
and South are opposed to extreme measures, and 
but for our party divisions I should still be hope- 
ful of a peaceful settlement of these great ques- 
tions; but English history of the Seventeenth 
Century is, I fear, about to repeat itself upon 
American soil. At that time, hopeless divisions 
in England enabled a small minority, an extreme 
branch of the Puritan party, to put their king to 
death under the forms of law, and for more than 
a decade to make their leader ruler of the king- 
dom with despotic power. All the political 
conditions of to-day point to a like result. Let 
but this new party find its Cromwell, who under 
the pretext of war will set aside the Constitu- 
tion to advance party interests, and the parallel 
will be complete. The cry of a violated Con- 
stitution will unite the South; the cry of a 
broken Union will unite the l^orth. When I 
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contemplate our situation," he continued, with 
deep feeling, "I think I see the green fields of 
our land stained red with blood, and the very 
flower of our young Southern manhood fester- 
ing upon the hillside where the flowers of Spring 
are gay to-day. Oh, blood of our best and dear- 
est, if it should come to that, what reparation 
could ever wash that stain away?" The old 
man trembled with emotion, and put his hands 
over his eyes, as if to shut out the crimson 
vision. His audience was visibly impressed, but 
the red-faced individual, who through it all had 
been chewing vigorously and expectorating on 
the floor until the filthy stream formed a mal- 
odorous puddle at his feet, exclaimed: "Blood, 
did you say, Jedge? I'll drink all the blood 
that's spilt. Them fellers haven't got no fite 
in 'em; they're jest a bluster iu' a little to let 
theirselves down easy." 

"Such unthinking men as you, sir," said the 
Judge, severely, "are the cause of these sad con- 
ditions, but when the armies of the North and 
South stand face to face, you and those like you 
■will not be found upon the battlefield." 

"That's an insult I'd not take from a younger 
man," hotly replied the other. 
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"I am always responsible for my words," 
replied the judge, "and at your service any 
time." 

"Come, come," interposed the Colonel, "no 
hard feelings, gentlemen, no hard feelings. 
What will you take ? Allow me the pleasure of 
treating the crowd." 

"I thank you. Colonel, I never drink at a 
public bar," said the judge, and biddiag the 
company a courteous good-bye, he mounted his 
horse, which, ready saddled, stood close by, and 
rode slowly down the mountain. Mr. Simpkias 
also declined to drink, and shaking Arthttr cor- 
dially by the hand, departed for his home. 

That night, as father and son sat together 
upon the veranda, smoking their cigars, with 
chairs tilted back to a comfortable angle and 
feet upon the gallery railing, the elder man took 
up the thread of the morning's conversation. 
"You have just come from New York, Arthur; 
what is the public sentiment up North ?" 

"If the South secedes there will be war. 
Apart from mere sentiment about the breaking 
of the Union, of which there is no lack, they 
have too much to lose in a business way. The 
South is a great and wealthy portion of the 
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Union, and the JSTorth is dependent upon us for 
our products; they must have our cotton for 
their factories; all the present business condi- 
tions would be changed by our withdrawal. 
Business reasons lie at the bottom of most wars. 
It is true, they do not find their way into spread- 
eagle speeches, but down deep in the hearts of 
nations the thought is there." 

"And what chance," said his father, "has the 
South to win V 

"You are a man of business," said the son, 
"figure it out for yourself and draw your own 
conclusions. Against a population of twenty- 
two million set five million, for four million of 
our population are slaves, and therefore non- 
combatants. Against nine billions, estimated 
wealth of the l^orth, set less than three billion 
for the South, for two billion of our wealth is 
in slaves. Give the North the world for a re- 
cruiting office, the navy to blockade all Southern 
ports, and the better part of our military stores, 
and tell me what heroism can win against such 
odds. No, Father, make the best of your busi- 
ness opportunities this season, for it may be long 
enough before they come again." 

As he said this he rose, and bidding his father 
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good-niglit, strolled out into the moonlight to- 
ward the mountain top, which was bathed in a 
flood of silver light. Far down he saw the 
twinkling of a light in Farmer Simpkins' house. 
Was she too awake, his love, the one woman 
whom the wide world held for him ? He threw 
himself upon the bare rock, still warm from the 
summer's sun, and buried his face in his hands. 
Honor forbade bim to interfere to prevent her 
marriage with another; worldly prudence whis- 
pered that their social spheres were different; 
at the close of every argument her dear face 
smiled at him, and her violet eyes looked love 
into his own. Words were not necessary to 
them; though he had not spoken a syllable 
which could betray him, he knew she loved him; 
knew it by that mysterious prompting which 
tells the great heart of Nature that spring has 
come. 

Daylight was tinging the Eastern skies with 
pink and gold when at last he sought his couch. 
His mind was fixed. "Come what may, she 
shall be mine," he said, and with these words 
upon his lips he fell asleep. Strange fancies 
vexed his slumbers, the outcome, no doubt, of 
the exciting events of the past day. In his 
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dreams the rattle of musketry mingled with the 
roar of cannon and the steady tramp of march- 
ing feet. "Charge! Charge!" rang out upon 
the air, and he was borne along beneath a 
deadly hail of shot and shell. Then the scene 
changed. The moon looked down upon the bat- 
tlefield as she had looked that night upon High 
Mountain. Her rays fell again upon his form, 
and from his breast a crimson stream was flow- 
ing. So realistic was this vision that it lingered 
in his mind all the next day, and though a 
strong, well balanced man, it came to him al- 
ways as a prophecy of evil. 
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CHAPTER Vni. 

Arthur Weston Wooes and Wins His Rivals 
Promised Bride 

The evening shadows were growing very- 
long, when Arthur left the house and singled 
out an unfrequented path through the silent 
woods, that he might calm the fever in his veins 
by solitude and close contact with nature in her 
most consoling mood. He sought, at once, the 
little brook at the mountain base, and stretch- 
ing himself full length upon its mossy bank, he 
tried to quiet his excited brain and shape his 
plans. A dull pain was in his breast, and some- 
thing tugging at his heartstrings drew him per- 
sistently in the direction of the little farmhouse 
where all his hopes were centered. He could 
not resist this influence, when rising to his feet, 
he beheld, to his surprise, the dear object of his 
thoughts upon the further bank. Even in this 
waning light, he was shocked to see how great a 
change a few weeks had made in her appear- 
ance. Leaping the little brook, he hastened to 
her side, saying, as he tried to still the beating 
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of his heart: "Some kind fairy must have sent 
you here in answer to my prayers." 

"I've jest come from the Squire's," she re- 
plied, as she took his outstretched hand. "Miss 
Doolittle's been ailin' for more'n a week, and 
Ma sent her some of her last bakin'." 

Arthur still retained her hand, and after an 
embarrassed silence, Polly said: "Have you 
heard the news about me ?" 

"Yes, Polly," he replied, in a voice which 
trembled audibly, "shall I congratulate you?" 

For answer she looked at him with eyes over- 
flowing with tears. 

"Polly," said Arthur, "if you love Dave and 
wish to marry him, I will leave High Mountain 
tomorrow morning, but something tells me, — 
something here," and he laid his hand upon his 
heart; then in uncontrollable emotion he burst 
forth, "O, little one, dear little one; don't you 
know how much I love you !" 

His arms were round her, and she was sob- 
bing upon his breast before either could realize 
what was involved. All barriers were swept 
away in this outburst of feeling; in an instant 
love had removed them. 

At length Polly wiped away her tears and 
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said: "Arthur, what will Pa an' Dave say; I 
dasn't tell 'em, an' my weddin' day is sot." 

They walked slowly through the woods, earn- 
estly discussing their new situation, and by the 
time the Simpkins cottage was reached, their 
plans were made. They stood together on the 
edge of a clearing under a wide spreading oak, 
through whose green leaves the moonlight 
trickled in a silver stream, and Arthur lifted 
the fair face and sealed their compact with a 
kiss. "Good-night, my darhng girl," said he, 
"leave all to me and have no fear for the future; 
all will come right." He watched her graceful 
form until she entered her father's gate, and 
then hurried back to the hotel to make his final 
preparations. 

Great was the indignation of Mr. Weston Sr., 
when the following morning, Arthur announced 
his immediate departure for a distant city. "I 
do not know when we shall need you more than 
we do right now. The opening ball takes place 
this day week, and yet you have the gall to tell 
me you are going off to-day." 

"All the necessary arrangements for the open- 
ing have been made," said Arthur. "I saw to 
that as I came through town. liquor enough 
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to befuddle all your guests will be here tomor- 
row; poles and wire baskets for torches are on 
the way; the darkies have chopped pine splinters 
enough to light the grove all night; there are 
scores of little niggers to keep the lights burn- 
ing; the best string band has been engaged, and 
the hotel is well equipped for guests. How, 
then, can the presence of one man, more or less, 
affect the success of your entertainment? I 
have private affairs which must be looked to, 
and I leave to-morrow." 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

The Ball at High Mountain. Arthur Elopes 
WITH Polly. 

(Quoted from the Mountain Banner of June 
20, 1860). 

"Last night the spacious and elegant hotel at 
High Mountain, under the management of our 
distinguished and progressive fellow citizen, 
Col. E. L. Weston, was resplendent with the 
heauty and fashion of the metropolis and Moun- 
tain County. The great rock shone like a bea- 
con light, so bright was the illuinination, and 
the strains of witching music from our best 
string band awoke the birds and put them to the 
blush. Never in our history has there been a 
more delightful occasion nor a more distin- 
guished gathering. The beauty, grace and ele- 
gance of our fair ladies has become proverbial, 
and the well-known gallantry of our gentlemen 
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was never better exemplified. Dancing was 
kept up until a late hour, and the departing 
guests carried with them lasting impressions of 
the charms and beauties of this delightful sum- 
mer resort. "We predict for Col. Weston a 
most successful season." 

This description, florid as it may seem, hardly 
did full justice to the scene. Among the older 
guests, of the masculine persuasion, the flowing 
bowl, as the poetic reporter might have said, 
played in some instances far too prominent a 
part, but to the younger men no attraction could 
rival in charm the bewildering display of femi- 
nine beauty. Decked with brilliant jewels and 
rare old laces, heirlooms for many generations, 
the sparkle of diamonds could not rival their 
bright eyes, nor rich costumes enhance the 
grace and dignity of maid and matron. The 
leader of the band, a white-haired darkie, grown 
gray in this pleasant service, added to his duties 
as musical director that of announcing the order 
of the dances, and of calling out the figures. 
Square dances were the only ones permitted in 
communities such as were represented at this 
ball, polkas and waltzes being looked upon with 
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great disfavor and confined to the larger cities. 

"Gen'lemen," called out the leader, standing 
on a high platform, and tapping with his bow 
upon the back of his chair, "gen'lemen, git yer 
partners for the quadrille; partners for the quad- 
rille, gen'lemen; don't take all night geu'le- 
men." The urgency of this invitation was 
hardly needed. The sets formed rapidly and 
the dance began. 

"S'lute yer pardners," shouted the leader; 
"swing comders, — ^fust four for'ard an' back, — 
secon' f o' for'ard an' back to yer places, — ^ladies 
change, — ^balance to the right; right, gent'men, 
right; dont yer know yer right han' frum yer 
lef ' ? — ^back to yer places, — ^now gen'lemen, bal- 
ance to de right, — ban's all roun' an' back to yer 
places, — ^ladies to de right, — swing comders." 

As the night wore on and the mirth grew 
fast and furious, the musicians drifted from 
dance music into familiar strains to which were 
set the plaintive lyrics peculiar to the South, 
and becoming intoxicated by the brilliant scene 
and the rhythmic sound of dancing feet, the 
dusky orchestra burst into song: 
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" 'Twas down in the meadow, 
The violets were blooming, 
And the Springtime grass was fresh and green. 
And the birds by the brooklet 
Their sweet songs were singing, 
When I first met my darling Daisy Dean,— 

"Gen'lemen to de right," shouts the leader, — 
"ladies chain, — left han' to yer pardner, — swing 
cornders an' back to yer places, — ^ladies to de 
right an' coquette with de gen'lemen;" — the 
song has changed: 

"I'm dreaming now of Hallie, 
Sweet Hallie, sweet Hallie; 
I'm dreaming now of Hallie, 
For the thought of her is one that never dies. 
Listen to the mocking-bird, listen to the mocking- 
bird; 
The mocking-bird is singing where she lies; 
Listen to the mocking-bird, listen to the mocking- 
bird; 
The mocking-bird is singing where she lies." 

And here a feathered songster of the forest, 
awakened by the glare which he no doubt mis- 
takes for the sunrise, bursts into a flood of mel- 
ody such as can only come from the accom- 
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plished throat of a mocking-bird, the king of 
song. Loud as is the gay clamor of the ball- 
room, louder still rises the clear notes of the 
bird; they penetrate the noisy atmosphere and 
command attention even from the excited 
dancers. 

"Promenade all," shouts the leader, and the 
heated room is deserted for the broad galleries 
and the torch-lit grove, where crowds of darkies 
and simple country folk stand around open- 
mouthed, gazing at the unfamiliar scene. 

It goes without the saying that the SLmpkins 
family were not at this ball. They had indeed 
been invited, but the sturdy farmer had de- 
clared himself "clean agin' sich doins." Then, 
too, was not the following morning Polly's wed- 
ding day? A simple wedding it was to be. 
The Baptist preacher would marry them at noon 
in the little church in which Polly had passed 
so many hours of religious ecstasy. The cere- 
mony over, Dave would take his bride to her 
new home, a little cottage almost in sight of her 
father's roof. How hard had he labored to 
beautify this humble place for the coming of its 
queen. A loving thought was sown with every 
seed, and exhaled from every flower that 
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bloomed in his little garden. His cottage had 
been cleaned and whitewashed, the simple furni- 
ture was in place, and all things were ready for 
his lifelong love. 

But late that night, while Dave slept and 
dreamed of her, a weeping girl was taking a 
last look at all the things pertaining to her 
happy childhood. "Come, dearest," said Ar- 
thur, "we've far to ride, — ^we'U miss the train. 
You'll see them all again some day." 

"Never agin," she sobbed, "never agin. 
They'll be changed, or changed to me." He 
placed her gently in the carriage, and the rapid 
wheels soon bore them out of sight. 

The little farmhouse was astir by times in 
the morning. Why did Polly sleep so late? 
"Let the child alone," said Mrs. Simpkins, "I 
will wake her time enough;" and when their 
simple meal was ready she tapped at Polly's 
door. There was no answer; she opened the 
door; the room was empty; the bed had not been 
occupied. "Josh," cried Mrs. Simpkins, 
"Polly's gone." Grief and surprise rendered 
the old man silent, and Dave and Uncle Isaac 
coming in, took in the situation at a glance. 
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The pent-up feelings of the father at length 
found words. "Whoever he is," he said, rais- 
ing his hand, "let him take my cus, and as for 
this onthankful an' disobedient daughter, — " 

"O no, no. Mars' Josh," cried Uncle Isaac, 
"don't cuss de little gal I've carried in dese ol' 
arms," and Mrs. Simpkins put her hand upon 
his lips to keep back the dreadful words, and 
wept aloud. 

"If he has wronged her," said Dave at length, 
"if he has wronged the gal I loved, an' he an' I 
both live to meet, one or t'other of us shall die." 

"Vengeance belongeth to de Lord, Mars' 
Dave," said Uncle Isaac, "He will repay." 



PART III. 

CHAPTEK X. 

David Dean's Despair. Civil War Begins. 
David Dean Enlists. The Depabttjee of 
THE Company fob the Seat of War. 

"I am heartily sorry for your affliction, Mr. 
Simpkins, and if anything could reconcile me 
to Arthur's wilful! departure at this busy sea- 
son, it would be the thought that, being far 
away from the scene of these sad happenings, 
he can in no wise be connected with your daugh- 
ter's disappearance." 

It was Mr. Weston Sr. who spoke these words 
as he stood in close conversation with the farmer 
upon the hotel gallery where, a few hours after 
the events of the preceding chapter, the angry 
father had betaken himself in search of Arthur. 
Mr. Weston's words dispelled the suspicions in 
the farmer's mind, and in great perplexity he 
returned to his home, where David Dean 
awaited his report. 

But Dave was not so easily convinced. He 

recalled many things most significant in the new 
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light now thrown upon them, though hardly 
noticed at the time of their occurrence. He did 
not, however, give expression to his thoughts, 
but pulling his hat low over his eyes, he hur- 
riedly left the farm and sought the solitude of 
his desolate home where, locking the door 
against all intruders, he faced his grief alone. 

The death of love! The artist who could 
fitly paint that scene would make his name im- 
mortal. A life's devotion trampled in the 
dust! The fox that knawed the vitals of the 
Spartan boy could not more cruelly have lacer- 
ated this loT^ng heart. , Over the quivering fea- 
tures long pent up tears streamed in a bitter 
flood, against which his manhood strove in vain; 
yet in his grief there was no anger against her. 
Fondly he recalled their happy childhood, her 
budding beauty, her gentleness and goodness. 
With rising anger he thought of the change 
wrought by the coming of the stranger; the 
blight that seemed to fall upon the girl; her 
great reluctance to appoint their wedding day; 
her flight. Before him lay the whole sad story 
of suffering and base treachery. How could 
such a struggle have ended otherwise? The 
man was young and handsome, and to the many 
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gifts and graces which David could not boast, he 
added a claim upon her gratitude for the rescue 
of her brother. Out of the depths of his faith- 
ful heart he pitied the poor misguided girl, and 
all his pent-up wrath fell upon the man who 
had betrayed her; yes, betrayed her, for he 
greatly doubted that she was a wedded wife. 

"I fergives yer, Polly," he cried out, "an' if 
this man has wronged yer he shall die !" 

So passed the hours, and when Dave came 
from his darkened room into the bright sun- 
light, another day had dawned upon the world, 
and another life had dawned for him. Through 
suffering the slender stripling had become a 
man; there was a new dignity in his mien; he 
had lost the careless gaiety of youth; for him 
the brightness had departed from the day, the 
perfume from the flowers; the sweet wood-notes 
of innumerable birds in the Southern forests 
had lost their power to charm; the rosy dreams 
of youth and love had flown; henceforth he lived 
for duty and revenge; — to serve his country and 
his people when they needed him, to seek her 
out, to recue her if she had fallen, and to right 
her wrongs according to that fierce unwritten 
law of "Death to the Betrayer," which in such 
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cases formed an essential part of the social ethics 
of the South. He shunned all social inter- 
courses, and even the SimpMns family saw him 
rarely; his little farm lay untilled, and his days 
were for the most part passed in town, where the 
political caldron boiled and bubbled ominously 
as the summer passed. 

The election of Mr. Lincoln to the presidency, 
early in ^November, brought things to a crisis. 
The whole country was in a blaze, and from 
this time events moved with marvellous rapid- 
ity. A general convention met at the capital 
of the State to decide the momentous question 
of secession. Judge L, whose earnest appeals 
for peace had so often been heard in his beloved 
State, was elected as a delegate from the county 
of High Moimtain. Few that heard the power- 
ful arguments and eloquent appeals for a con- 
servative course, which distinguished the ad- 
dress of the learned and patriotic statesman in 
that notable assembly, were ever likely to for- 
get them in the light of coming events. In the 
course of bloody years, they echoed and re- 
echoed through that war-scarred land. They 
were heard among the groans of the dying, the 
sobs of the bereaved, and the unspoken anguish 
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of defeat. A strong believer in "State's 
Riglits," he did not think Secession a remedy 
for grievance. A respectable minority favored 
these views, and like Farmer Simpkins con- 
tended for the righting of all wrongs by 
peaceful means and in the Union, but the tide 
of public opinion set the other way; higher it 
swelled, as discussion grew more angry and party 
spirit in both sections became fiercer and more 
uncompromising, until at length it swept away 
all opposition and the State seceded. 

The Judge, still loved and trusted by his peo- 
ple though he did not endorse their policy, was 
called to Montgomery to fill a high position in 
the new government. Colonel G, a fiery advo- 
cate of war, filled with military ardor, hastened 
to organize a regiment, that he might be among 
the first to take the field. The fall of Sumpter 
early in the spring, sent an electric thrill 
through Worth and South, and from both sec- 
tions came the call to arms. 

Among the first to enlist was David Dean, 
and now upon the morrow the men enrolled 
from the village of High Mountain must join 
their companions at the metropolis, from 
whence they are ordered to the seat of war. 
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David has come to spend this last night with 
his earliest and dearest friends, the farmer and 
his wife. To them he has entrusted all of his 
worldly affairs, saying: "Look arter the place 
as I may say you've done these seven months, — 
ever since I ain't been fitten to 'tend to it my- 
seK, — an' if I never comes back hit's your'n, — ■ 
leastways, hit's your'n in trust for her. Keep 
it till she comes a creepin' home in shame an' 
sorrer to them what's loved her best. An' tell 
her, — ^tell her, — " here his voice trembled, "how 
much I keered fur her, an' that I never blamed 
her when she chose another, — an' don't be hard 
on her, fur my sake, don't be hard on her." 

A painful silence followed this pathetic 
speech. Mrs. Simpkins vsdped her moist eyes 
with the corner of her apron, and the farmer, 
rising abruptly, cleared his throat, which 
seemed suddenly affected by the evening air, 
and striding rapidly to the far end of the little 
porch, stood for some minutes gazing into the 
darkness. When he returned he stretched his 
hand to Dave and a warm clasp sealed the un- 
spoken compact. 

"Good night," said David, rising from his 
seat, "I'll go to bed. I mus' be a stirrin' by day- 
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light to-morrer mornin'," saying which, he 
passed to his couch, — her couch, for he slept in 
that room which had been set apart for her, the 
once sacred shrine of all his brightest hopes. 

Is it then strange that dreams of her haunted 
his pillow ? Now she smiled upon him as in hap- 
pier days, now she fled from him. in shame and 
sorrow, and now she stretched her hands to him 
in mute appeal. At length he fell into a heavy 
slumber, and Mrs. Simpkins, coming in at dawn, 
paused irresolute before the sleeping man. He 
was lying in an attitude of childlike ease; the 
damp locks had fallen back from his broad fore- 
head, and the sunburned face wore a look of 
peace and dignity which only comes from a 
great sorrow nobly borne. The heart of the 
simple countrywoman ached at the thought that 
she must rouse this dear son of her adoption 
from his peaceful sleep and send him forth, per- 
haps to death. She pressed her hands upon her 
throbbing heart, whose beats were audible, and 
watched the coming daylight. At length she 
called in desperation: "Wake, Dave, wake! 
The day is here !" and falling on her knees be- 
side his couch, she burst into a passion of tears. 

In an hour more a large crowd had assembled 
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to bid farewell to the departing troops. 
Mothers, sisters, wives and sweethearts struggle 
vainly to repress all signs of grief and give their 
heroes a brave send-off. The place of muster is 
in the little village of High Mountain, and the 
band from town has made the great rock echo 
with martial strains. At length its music takes 
a softer and more familiar tune; a mocking-bird 
is balancing himself upon a dogwood limb, and 
the feathered songster, excited by the scene, 
pours out a stream of liquid notes so loud and 
clear that he rivals the music of the fife and 
flute. The long roU of the drum breaks upon 
the ear. The women draw their veils more 
closely over their tear-stained faces. "Fall 
in !" calls the sergeant. "Left face !" — a long 
gray line is stretched across the green back- 
ground. The roll is called. The sergeant 
salutes his captain and. reports "all present or 
accounted for." The sergeant's salute is re- 
turned by the captain, and the former takes his 
place at the head of the column. 

The parting moment has come. The last sad 
good-bye is spoken. The captain in a feeling 
speech reminds his men of the solemn duty that 
confronts them, — a duty to their country, to 
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their home and to their God. Then, in a 
sterner voice, — "Eight shoulder, Arms !" "For- 
ward, March !" 

What air comes floating back upon the sum- 
mer breeze? It is the song of the mocking- 
bird. 

"I'm dreaming now of Hallie, 
Sweet Hallie, Sweet Hallie; 
I'm dreaming now of Hallie, 
And the moeking-blrd is singing where she lies." 

A flash of bayonets in the morning light, — 
the tramp of marching feet keeping time to the 
melody, — and they are gone. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Dark Days fob High Mountain. The Fabmek 
Enlists. 

It is the early siunmer of 1864, and the tide 
of war is roUing nearer to High Mountain and 
the busy railroad center. Many changes have 
swept over these communities since the first 
volunteers marched away to the distant battle- 
fields. The elder Weston has vanished from 
the scene. Vague reports concerning his career 
come drifting back to High Mountain; — ^he has 
obtained an important- position in the commis- 
sary department; he has been employed by the 
administration on a delicate mission^the placing 
of cotton in European markets as a basis of 
credit for the Confederate Government; he is 
engaged in blockade running. Those who know 
the man shrug their shoulders significantly at 
the mention of his name. Whatever comes to 
pass, Weston Sr. will never suffer; such men 
never do. Meanwhile the new hotel has been 
taken for a hospital, and where the gay com- 
pany danced and sang in the early sixties, the 
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groans of the wounded and dying are heard, 
and the fair daughters of this bleeding land 
are ministering angels. That they may relieve 
the suffering of these boys in gray, they have 
stilled their own heart-throbs for loved ones far 
away, and hushed their sobs for those who fill 
soldiers' graves. From dark hiding places they 
have drawn forth long discarded robes of black, 
that they may decently mourn their dead, and 
cut into broad stripes the silken folds of happier 
days to fashion banners to wave over the gal- 
lant legions of the living. They sing patriotic 
songs as they pick lint and roll bandages for the 
wounded, and endure without a murmur num- 
berless privations, even to cold and hunger; but 
no one ever voices a regretful thought, or doubts 
for a moment the success of the cause she holds 
so dear. 

In all these ministrations Mrs. Simpkins is 
most faithful. With tireless patience she sits 
night after night beside some couch of pain, and 
many dying lips have murmured in her ear their 
last requests. Letters from Dave, so frequent 
at the outbreak of the conflict, now are rare, and 
for some weeks none have been received. His 
experiences have embraced nearly every im- 
6 
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portant battlefield around Eiclimond, and still 
he is tmtouclied by shot or shell, so that "Dean's 
luck" has become proverbial; but his long 
silence has filled the heart of his foster mother 
Avith cruel fears. Ifor is this all. Darker and 
darker grow the fortunes of the South; last 
levies have been called out. The farmer eyes 
his ancestral weapon as it hangs in state in its 
ancient resting place, and shakes his head as he 
says to himself: "She won't do, but my jeans 
will pass muster, and the old 'oman can find an 
extra kiverin', less'n the hospital's got 'em all." 
Too well his wife divines what is passing in 
his mind. She spends much time in prayer, but 
she does not speak. Thus it comes to pass that 
on a bright morning in May, 1864, a little 
group is assembled in the best room of the Simp- 
kins cottage. "Sal," says the farmer, as she 
leans upon his breast, her face hidden upon his 
shoulder, one arm around his neck, while their 
astonished child, with eyes wide open with sur- 
prise, clings to the other. "Sal, Josh's a git- 
tin' growed powerful fast. Raise him right, an' 
you'll have him to lean on. An' then here's 
Isaac, — " he took the hard black hand of the old 
negro in his own, — "here's Isaac; we've been to- 
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gether, boy an' man, nigh on to fifty year, an' 
he wont never leave you while he lives." 

"Dat's de Gawd's troof. Mars' Josh," said 
Isaac, the tears streaming down his wrinMed 
face. "Miss Sallie kin shd' 'pen' 'pon me, — she 
kin dat for a fac'." 

The farmer placed his precious burden in the 
arms of the old man, and said, as he gave his 
hand a last pressure and kissed his wife and 
child: "Take keer er her an' the boy, Isaac, 
an' God bless yer, — good bye." With this brief 
farewell he took the path to town without a 
backward glance. 

Here troops were collecting from every quar- 
ter, for the place, in the course of events, had 
became an important strategic point, and was 
destined to play a noted part in the closing cam- 
paigns of the Civil War. Fighting every inch 
of the way, the Army of the Tennessee is slowly 
concentrating its forces around the devoted city, 
with the determination here to make its final 
stand. 

As Mr. Simpkins loitered before the quarters 
of the company in which he had enlisted, the 
measured tread of an advancing column reached 
his ear. It proved to be a detachment from 
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Virginia, and to his great delight, among the 
bronzed faces of the soldiers he recognized the 
familiar lineaments of David Dean. The newly 
arrived regiment camped upon a hillside just 
outside the city limits, and leave of absence hav- 
ing been obtained by the new recruit, the next 
day found the friends seated side by side on the 
banks of a little stream that ran through the 
camp, enjoying the shade of a huge oak tree, 
while they discussed the events of the last four 
years. 

"The preachers would 'low as how you'd been 
spared for some good purpose, Dave," said the 
older man. "Fur myself I don't take no stock 
in sich talk, but hit do seem powerful queer that 
no bullet nor shell nor nothin' haint never hit 
you, though I bet a many on 'em has come 
mighty nigh to a hittin' of you." 

"In sich matters," said Dave, "a miss is 
mighty nigh as good as a mile." 

"You was in better luck 'n the Kernel," con- 
tinued Mr. Simpkins, "I seed his widder day 
'fo' yestiddy at the hospital at High Mountain. 
She's changed powerful, an' they do say as how 
times is mighty hard on the big plantation sence 
the Kernel an' all his boys is gone. We'uns 
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what's got but little has the less to lose, Dave." 
The features of the younger man took on a 
look of sadness. "I kin see the Kernel now," 
he said, "jest like he looked that day at Gettys- 
burg. Our guns what had been a talkin' to 
the Yanks all day, an' a rippin' up the trees 
and rocks on Cemetery Ridge whar the blue 
coats lay, had done quit thar racket, an' back 
of Seminary Eidge, whar Longstreet's division 
was stationed, Pickett's Virginians an' Tennes- 
seans was a formin' fur the charge. Oh, but 
the Kernel did look grand that day a settin' so 
straight an' proud on his white horse, Selim, a 
waitin' for the word to move." 

"An' what was you a thinkin' then, Dave ?" 
said the old man, "with death a starin' of you 
in the face so clost ?" 

"It's strange," said Dave, "but would you be- 
lieve it, instid of Cemetery Ridge and that long 
stretch that lay between us, whar a many of us 
was expectin' to lay down his life, I seed High 
Mountin in her spring close so green, I smelt 
the honeysuckles on the mountin side, and I 
heard the mockin'-bird singin' 'mong the white 
blossoms of the dogwood tree. 'Twarn't for 
long, though, for Longstreet nodded, an' Pickett 
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give the word to charge. Luck was on my side, 
an' out of that Hell I came back, — ^how, I never 
could tell,' — ^without a scratch; but not so the 
Kernel. Shot to bits, him an' his horse,- 1 seed 
'em a lyin' on the ground, an' Selim's blood an' 
his'n a tricklLn' together down the mountin 
side." 

"An' did you never git his body ?" asked Mr. 
Simpkins. 

"No," replied Dave, "the nex' day we re- 
treated, an' I recMn as how the Tanks buried 
our dead." 

"It's jest as well," said the old man. "Some- 
times I have my misgivin's as to how this here 
war will end, an' if the South's whipped thar'll 
be no place better'n the grave for men like the 
Kernel. I'm not a prof esser, but somehow I'm 
a thinkin' as how in this case the Lord knows 
best. Then thar's the Jedge's sons, two likely 
boys; they was in your regiment; what's become 
of 'em?" 

"Dead," answered Dave. "One fell at Man- 
assas an' one died of fever in the hospital at 
Petersburg." 

Simpkins makes no comment, but there is a 
suspicious moisture in his eyes, and his thoughts 
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have wandered to the shaded veranda of the 
High Mountain Hotel and the scenes of other 
days. Again he hears the Colonel's impassioned 
call to arms, the Judge's pathetic appeal for 
peace. He hears him say: "I think I see the 
green hillsides, now gay with spring, red with 
the blood of our best and bravest. O, my be- 
loved country, if it should come to this, what 
can ever wash away those crimson stains !" 

Both men remain for a time absorbed in 
thought. At length Simpkins says: 

"You knowed that Mr. Weston's left High 
Mountin, an' they do say has tuck to blockade 
runnin', an' as for Arthur, he's never been seen 
in High Mountin sence, — " Here painful rec- 
ollections made him hesitate. 

Dave clinched his hands in anger as he an- 
swered: "If, as you 'low, the Lord has spared 
me for a purpose, it's that I may kill that rascil 
when we meet, as the Lord grant we soon may." 
Then, in a softer tone: "An' no word has ever 
come from her these four year ?" 

"ISTone,"' said Simpkins. "Let her go, Dave. 
She's an ongrateful an' disobedient gal; say no 
more about her." He rises and shakes the 
young man by the hand. "My time is up," he 
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says. "I must be a goin'. Tek keer of your- 
self. Good-bye." 

Dave answers mechanically. He hardly 
hears the parting words. A face framed in 
golden curls is looking at him out of violet eyes, 
and the sweet odors of the summer woods seem 
to float from that fragrant garden, the scene of 
so many happy hours. A negro drawing water 
for the camp is singing at his work. It is a 
familiar song, — "the mocking-bird," and at the 
end of each verse he imitates with marvellous 
skill the notes of the feathered songster, so that 
it seems to the poor young fellow now sobbing 
out his grief beneath the spreading boughs of 
the great oak, as if the birds themselves were in 
sympathy with his sorrow. 



PART IV. 

CHAPTEK Xn. 

Farmer Simpkins' Fighting Days are EndeBT 
' • The Metropolis " Has Fallen. The Rivals 
Meet on the Battle Field. Arthur Wes- 
ton Falls. 

It is late in the Fall of 1864, and the chill 
November winds come bitingly from the bald 
top of High Mountain. The winter season 
promises to be severe, if one may judge from 
present indications, for a light fall of snow has 
already covered the highest point of the rock, 
and icicles fringe the overhanging cliffs. At 
the base of the mountain, as it slopes to meet 
the plains, are blackened and unsightly ruins, 
where once the little hamlet looked up in re- 
spectful admiration to the great white building 
on its side, and frowning breastworks and felled 
forests tell the sad tale of war. 

The Simpkins cottage has not escaped the 
general ruin. Its walls are torn by shot and 
shell, and only the kitchen, a log house of ample 
proportions, which stands somewhat back from 
the main buildings, remains intact. Before an 
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open fireplace, a bright log fire is burning. At 
the hearthside sits the farmer in an easy chair, 
watching his handy ■wife as she boils the grits 
in a vessel swinging from the chimney pothook, 
and bakes a hoecake and a haK dozen yams in 
the ashes of the pine and hickory fire. A smell 
of frying bacon salutes the nostrils, and a pot 
of coffee made from peas parched and ground 
to simulate the real article, which has long since 
become a luxury inaccessible even to the well- 
to-do, is keeping warm beside the pleasant blaze. 
Uncle Isaac, coming in with an armful of wood, 
glances sorrowfully at the feeble form of his 
old master, and Mrs. Simpkins suppresses a sigh 
and surreptitiously wipes away a tear with the 
comer of her homespun apron, as she looks at 
the empty coatsleeve which dangles limply from 
his left shoulder. The farmer's soldiering is 
over. There is a pinched and haggard look 
upon his face, and one can plainly see, in spite 
of the story told by the empty sleeve, that the 
suffering that has worn those furrows has not 
been physical. 

The fall air smells of burning wood, and a 
glance from door or window reveals huge clouds 
of smoke rising in the distance, with now and 
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then a burst of flame. These tokens of destruc- 
tion, extending many miles through the defense- 
less country, mark the march of a victorious 
army. Behind them follow wagon trains, car- 
rying what stores they do not wrest from the 
starving people. Ifext year will find this broad 
path of desolation white with yellow centered 
daisies, until now a stranger to the Southern 
soil, whose seed, brought from Northern fields 
in bales of hay, ISTature is disseminating in those 
many and mysterious ways which she employs 
to widen the limits of her flora. 

The metropolis has fallen, and its wretched 
people, refugees in neighboring towns, are for- 
bidden to return to the poor shelter of their half 
burned dwellings. The retreating Southern 
army is encamped far from these distressing 
scenes. In an adjoining State, whither it has 
" retreated in the vain hope of drawing the vic- 
torious army after it in pursuit, it faces a grim 
foe strongly entrenched and far outnumberiiig 
its shattered legions. 

The low hills of this lovely country are clad 
in the bright gold and crimson of the Autumn 
season, the air is crisp with the rapid approach 
of winter, and the camp fires of the opposing 
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armies light up the twilight as the men prepare 
their evening meal, and stretch their wearied 
forms around the blazing logs to catch what rest 
they can before the struggle which comes with 
the dawn. 

Captain Dean paces thoughtfully the space 
between his tent and the campfire burning be- 
fore it. His honors, won by gallant deeds on 
many battlefields, sit lightly on him. He takes 
promotion with indifference, and values it only 
as it makes him more helpful to his fellow 
soldiers, by whom he is adored. Why is he so 
restless on the eve of the coming battle ? Cus- 
tom has long since made him indifferent to 
danger. Now and then he stops in his rapid 
walk and looks hurriedly around him as if he 
felt the influence of some unfriendly person- 
ality, and his blue eyes, as a rule so mild, flash 
with an angry light which, bodes ill to an enemy 
who shall encounter him in his present frame 
of mind. The instincts of the young soldier do 
not in this instance play him false. The man 
who for the last four years he has been longing 
to call to a heavy reckoning is indeed close at 
hand, but their meeting will be far different 
from what his imagination has so often pictured. 
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About four hundred yards to the right a com- 
pany from the far South has pitched its tents, 
and in the open door of one of these, two officers 
are seated in close conversation. In spite of 
the fact that the color of eyes, hair and com- 
plexion differ, there is between the two young 
men a general similarity of features, and a 
strong family resemblance in form and move- 
ment. The darker of the two is Lieutenant 
Gustave Henri de Bellevue, a member of one 
of the wealthiest and most aristocratic families 
of Louisiana. They own extensive sugar plan- 
tations in the neighborhood of New Orleans, and 
they have for a century, been prominent in af- 
fairs of State. They trace their lineage back 
to the proudest names among the old nobility of 
France; their women are virtuous and beautiful, 
their men capable and brave. The companion 
of the young representative of this distinguished 
house is no other than Arthur Weston, his near 
relative and bosom friend, the captain of the 
Crescent City Grays, of which gallant company 
Gustave Henri de Bellevue is first Lieutenant. 
Captain Weston, though a trifle stouter and 
more mature than when he vanished from High 
Mountain, is but little changed in personal ap- 
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pearance. He lias seen hard service in the 
Trans-Mississippi department, and hears the 
scars of many honorable wonnds. His face, 
bronzed by exposure to the elements, wears to- 
night a thoughtful look, and the conversation, 
in which he takes a leading part, has drifted 
into retrospection. There are tender ties be- 
tween these two young men; of the same age, 
born upon neighboring plantations, playmates 
in boyhood, chums and fellow students in young 
manhood, together they have explored the mys- 
teries of stream and field and wood on their 
native soil; have braved homesickness in a 
European school and climbed the Alps and ad- 
mired the wondrous beauty of the Rhine when 
college days were ended, and they toured the 
continent, after the fashion of the wealthy 
young American. At the outbreak of the Civil 
War they joined the same company, and except 
when wounds have incapacitated one or the 
other for active service, their military experi- 
ences have been in common. In all these years 
Arthur has heard nothing of his rival, and the 
people of High Mountain seem to have drifted 
entirely out of his environment. 

The moon is fuU, and her rays are just light- 
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ing the ramparts of the enemy, as Lieutenant 
Bellevue directs the attention of his cousin to 
the white tents of the Federals dotting the hills 
beyond those frowning earthworks whose posses- 
sion they will so bitterly dispute to-morrow. 
"Over yonder lie your father's people," said the 
lieutenant, "for though you are true to the land 
of your birth, you are but half a Southerner by 
blood. I sometimes wonder how our grand- 
father could have given his fairest daughter in 
marriage to a cold-blooded New England Yan- 
kee, no matter how rich or how attractive he 
might have been, for the old man hated a Puri- 
tan as the devil is said to hate holy water, and I 
have often heard him wish that the 'Mayflower 
and its pestiferous crew had sailed to the bottom 
of the ocean.' If the dead can be affected by 
sub-lunary things," laughed the young man, "I 
do not doubt that our noble ancestor has turned 
in his grave many times since the outbreak of 
this war, at the recollection that his grandson 
mingles the blood of 'Praise-God Barebones' 
with that of the proud descendants of the de 
Bellevues." 

"A little more of such commingling, Gus- 
tave," replied Arthur, "would greatly help the 
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noble blood of the de Bellevues. It is too hot, 
and it needs cooling; it is too rash, and it needs 
tempering; upon that Yankee background of 
shrewd common sense, patience, judgment and 
endurance, graft your fine qualities of heart and 
mind, and you will have a combination the world 
would wonder at. Tour best Southerners are 
men like me. I do not yield to any one in devo- 
tion to the South, but my Northern half gives 
me, I fancy, a clearer insight into the tendencies 
and inevitable conclusion of this fratricidal 
strife. I have never doubted for one moment 
that the South must meet defeat, but I freely 
give my life to the cause, — ^I give my life to the 
cause." There was something so melancholy in 
Arthur's tone as he softly repeated these last 
words, that Bellevue looked sharply at him as 
he sat in the full glare of the fire light, and 
said: "It is unlike you, Arthur, to be so de- 
spondent, especially on the eve of battle; cour- 
age, mon cJier ami; such lugubrious forebodings 
are out of character in one of our most gallant 
officers." 

"We have been too long associated to doubt 
each other now," said Arthur. "The thoughts 
I have expressed come, you well know, from no 
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lack of courage, but it is firmly fixed in my 
mind that I shall not survive to-morrow's fight." 

"It is a foolish fancy," said his cousin. "You 
are bilious, or that last hardtack has been too 
much for your digestion, and weighs upon your 
conscience. Turn in and sleep off this migraine; 
it grows late, and we shall be fighting early in 
the morning." He took from his inside pocket 
the photograph of a brilliant beauty, whose 
great black eyes seemed to flash back courage 
to his own, and gazed upon it long and tenderly; 
then pressing it to his lips, he said: "If it is 
written in the book of fate that you and I, Ar- 
thur, companions since our infancy, should fall 
together, farewell, Kosalie le Blanc, farewell 
my love; I meet my fate as becomes one of my 
race, without regret or fear." So saying, the gay- 
tiearted youth wrapped himself in his blanket, 
and bidding his cousin a courteous "bonne 
nuit," he stretched his graceful form upon the 
grass which carpeted his tent, and was soon in 
a dreamless sleep. 

It is not strange that Arthur Weston cannot 

follow the example of his light-hearted cousin. 

He has given hostages to fortune, and the 

thoughts of wife and child weigh heavily upon 

7 
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his heart. He had been married to Polly upon 
the night of their flight from High Mountain, 
and had taken his young bride to a sugar planta- 
tion near the great metropolis of Louisiana, and 
placed her under the protection of his mother's 
family. As young Bellevue had mentioned, 
they were Creoles, and it had not pleased them 
when a daughter of their house married a New 
Englander seeking health among the cedars and 
magnolias of the far South. The man was 
handsome and wealthy and shrewd in business. 
He soon acquired property in their parish, a fine 
plantation adjoining the family estate, and his 
only son was reared in all the luxury and indul- 
gence which ante-bellum days deemed necessary 
to the children of the aristocratic classes. The 
little Arthur found a welcome in the bosom of 
this warm-hearted family, but the elder Weston 
had always in their eyes remained an alien. 
This state of aflfairs he bitterly resented, and 
upon the death of his wife he disposed of his 
interests and sought new fields for speculation. 
These he found at the very outbreak of the Civil 
War, at High Mountain, and in the neighbor- 
ing town. 

From his handsome and accomplished son he 
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expected much. In particular, he desired that 
he should connect himself by marriage with 
some leading family in this new State or in 
Louisiana, and his union with the daughter of 
a "cracker" farmer filled him with rage and 
disgust. He steadily refused to see his son, or 
to do anything which might appear to sanction 
this connection. Nor did the poor young wife 
fare much better among Arthur's relatives on 
the mother's side. In their eyes her beauty 
and amiability but poorly compensated for her 
ignorance of all the conventionalities of fash- 
ionable life, and her cracker dialect was a thing 
to wonder at. Among the rose gardens and 
orange groves of her new home she pined inces- 
santly for a whiff of her native air; the monot- 
onous dead level of the swampy lands made her 
long with a homesick feeling impossible to de- 
scribe, for a sight of the bald top of High Moun- 
tain, and the great granite wall which had 
stamped itself upon her earliest recollections. 
The homely faces of Pa and Ma were dearer a 
thousand times than all the aristocratic ancestry 
Arthur could boast. The ceaseless babble of 
gay nothings in a foreign tongue, emphasized by 
strange gesticulations, lifted eyebrows and 
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shrugged shoulders, made every nerve in her 
poor little body tingle with impatience. At the 
very foot of the marble altar, gay with artificial 
flowers and bright with burning candles, she 
longed for the wooden platform from which the 
old preacher at home had exhorted the faithful, 
Sunday after Sunday, in a language which ap- 
pealed to her heart and understanding. The 
stifling clouds of incense could illy replace the 
fragrance of the pines, and the monotonous 
chanting of the priest was mockery compared 
with the ecstatic hymns upon whose melody the 
little congregation at High Mountain soared in 
spirit to the very throne of grace. 
' The birth of her first child, a son, the image 
of his father, could hardly reconcile her to these 
unnatural surroundings, and the departure of 
her husband to the seat of war filled her with 
despair. Poor little mountain violet, how could 
she ever adapt herself to this artificial garden, 
or ruffle it among the brilliant orchids and 
exotics of this new social atmosphere ? These 
were the reflections which came to Arthur as he 
saw his wife, a stranger in his home, and realized 
that what should at most have been an episode 
in both their lives, by one rash act was ripen- 
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ing to a tragedy. He did not grow indifferent 
to Polly, but he recognized with the deepest 
self-reproach that sympathy had replaced the 
ardent admiration of other days, and pity was 
fast taking the place of love. His wounds had 
procured for him many furloughs, and the 
dangers and excitement of war still kept alive 
his flickering affection, but every home coming 
always ended with new revelations of Polly's 
weakness, until at length Arthur was forced to 
the conclusion, that of his own social sphere his 
wife could never form a part, but that she must 
inevitably sink into insignificance, and through 
force of circumstances, they must drift further 
and further from that real companionship which 
makes the happiness of wedded life. 

To-night his thoughts stray persistently to 
David Dean, and he finds himself wondering 
what Polly's life would have been had he not 
crossed her path. He sees her the happy and 
contented wife of his sometime rival, and 
wonders that no jealous pangs mar this picture. 
The vivid dream which made so deep an impres- 
sion upon him five years ago has disturbed his 
slumbers many times in the past month, and he 
shudders as he remembers that he may leave his 
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wife and child dependent upon tlie bounty of 
his relatives. Alas ! poor Polly, she is little fit- 
ted to face so hard a fate. 

Stung by these sad reflections, he mechani- 
cally draws paper and pencil from his pocket, 
and writes these lines: 

"My Beloved Wife:— 

The night is passing, and the dawn will find 
me face to face with death. If I fall, as some- 
thing tells me that I shall, return to High Moun- 
tain and your father's roof. Say to the old man 
that Arthur, who gave him back his child five 
years ago at the risk of his own life, now claims 
from him a father's love for his unprotected boy, 
and if at some happier day a good man claims 
you for his wife, let no thought of me come 
between you and an honest love, for I feel to- 
night that I wronged you, Polly, — ^wronged you 
bitterly when I took you from your home. If 
such a thought has ever crossed your mind, for- 
give me, for I loved you dearly, and fondly 
hoped to make you happy. 

Your loving husband, 
AETHUR WESTOlSr." 

His heart feels lighter when these lines are 
written. He carefully places the folded paper 
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in his pocket, and wearied by conflicting emo- 
tions, falls into a heavy slumber. There is no 
time to confide the missive, as he had intended, 
to the safe keeping of his friend, for the sharp 
rattle of musketry and the roll of the drum 
calls him from his hard couch to face the foe. 

In triple line of battle they charge the 
enemy's position. Captain Weston leads the 
van; supporting them are the "Virginia veterans 
whom David Dean commands. The distance 
between the charging lines is not so great that 
the latter fails to recognize that hated presence. 
A deadly pallor overspreads the countenance of 
Captain Dean, and for one brief moment pri- 
vate griefs usurp the place of cause and coun- 
try. The command to charge is given, and they 
both rush forward at the head of their respec- 
tive columns. The Grays are decimated by a 
vrfthering fire, and fall back upon the advancing 
line in their rear, which opens it ranks to per- 
mit their retreat. At this critical moment, 
David sees Arthur fall, then he finds himself in 
the midst of a furious struggle vnthin the Fed- 
eral lines. 

All day this dreardful battle raged, and when 
night came the field was won, but at a frightful 
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cost of life. The enemy, driven from his in- 
trenchments, slowly and defiantly retreated 
from the field, and the rising moon shone upon . 
a hillside gray with dead and dying soldiers, and 
vocal with the groans of wounded men. Then 
David sought the body of Arthur Weston, and 
found it lying mid a heap of slain, a crimson 
stream flowing from his breast. Close to the 
body of Captain Weston lay the form of the 
young lieutenant; — they had died as they had 
lived, in close and loving companionship. The 
strong resemblance of the two faces made more 
striking by the calm of death, attracted the at- 
tention of David Dean. He stretched the two 
forms side by side upon the grass, and having 
removed letters and valuables from their per- 
sons, with the hope of transmitting them to 
relatives and friends, he dug a narrow grave, and 
placed the two young soldiers heart to heart 
under the same sod. 

That night he carefully examined the relics 
taken from the dead. Upon the lovely photo- 
graph he gazed in admiration. Poor Rosalie 
le Blanc! The bullet that had reached her 
lover's heart had pierced her own. Arthur's 
letter filled him vtdth surprise and joy, only 
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dampened by tlie fact that it contained no clue 
to Polly's whereabouts. Search as he would, 
there was nothing to enlighten the perplexing 
situation. At length he placed the blood- 
stained missive in his inner pocket, and resigned 
himself to pleasing fancies which for the most 
part centered around Polly. 

Upon the following day the army resumed its 
march toward the city which had been its objec- 
tive point when the enemy intervened. 

iN^ews from the Confederacy found its way 
but slowly into the city of New Orleans and the 
neighboring country, which early in the war had 
been captured by the Federal forces, but when, 
after long waiting, the story of the double 
bereavement at last came, it fell with crushing 
force upon the young wife and the expectant 
bride. 

Poor Kosalie le Blanc! With all the ardor 
of her Creole nature she had loved the young 
lieutenant! Before the altar of the Blessed 
Virgin she lay prostrate for many days; then 
she arose, and arraying her graceful form in 
somber garments, she sought the Ursuline con- 
vent, whose walls overlook the turbid waters of 
the Mississippi just below the Crescent City. 
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There Eosalie le Blanc died to tlie world, and 
Saints Marie became a ministering angel to the 
dark-robed sisterhood and the young lives in- 
trusted to their care. 

But no such solace or refuge was open to poor 
Polly. She was stunned by the heavy blow, 
and clasping her baby in her arms, she sat with 
white face and tearless eyes gazing wildly into 
vacancy. The persistent claims of the helpless 
child at length aroused her to some thought of 
him, and to supply his needs she forced herself 
to face once more the common round of house- 
hold cares. She is not welcome in this house 
of sorrow, and she revolves plan after plan by 
which she may return to her old home; but she 
is penniless, the way is long, and she dreads to 
face her father. 



CHAPTEK Xm. 

The Spring op 1867. The Metbopolis Rises 
PROM Its Ashes. The Hotel on High Moun- 
tain IS Rebuilt by Mb. Weston, Seniob. 
Faemeb Simpkins Gets Religion. 

On a bright Spring morning in 1867, a soli- 
tary horseman takes his way up the narrow path 
which leads to the hotel on High Moimtain. 
He rides as one familiar with the scene, and the 
country people, as they salute him, turn and 
gaze after him in surprise and curiosity. It 
is K. L. Weston, and six years have made but 
little change in his appearance. He is some- 
what graver, and does not carry himself as 
erectly as in the early sixties, but his eyes are 
as bright and keen as ever, and his firm set lips 
have the same frosty smile. 

Phoenix-like, the metropolis is arising from 
its ashes, and "Property is on the jump," say 
the real estate dealers. Mr. Weston has large 
investments in and around the town, and they 
require his attention. In particular, this hotel 
on High Mountain must be made to pay, and 
soon an army of workmen invade the little ham- 
let, now rebuilt, and the great white building on 
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the mountain side is once more made ready for 
the summer guests. The anger of the country 
folks is deep and loud, and the wound in the 
heart of Farmer Simpkins bleeds afresh. 
Amidst the general ruin of this honest and patri- 
otic people, it does not please them that carpet- 
bagger and scalawag, grown rich with the spoils 
of war and reconstruction, should air their opu- 
lence in the midst of the distress they have done 
so much to create. 

In disposition, old Farmer Simpkins has 
changed but little. If anything, he is more 
outspoken in his opposition to the preachers, and 
he invariably takes Sunday to salt his cattle and 
tame his hogs, more, it is thought, to show his 
contempt for religious exercises, for his work- 
ing days are well nigh ended, and Uncle Isaac 
and David Dean relieve him of farm duties. It 
is a melancholy fact that he has never mentioned 
Polly's name. In silence he read the letter 
which David brought from that bloody battle- 
field, but if the death of his son-in-law and the 
mystery which surrounds his daughter's fate 
give him any concern, he does not betray it; 
only his hair and beard are turning very white, 
and the lines of mental suffering upon his face 
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are deeper. Mrs. Simpkins has wept raany 
times over Arthur's letter, and she lays his 
watch aside for the boy that she is sure will one 
day, with his sorrowing mother, j&nd a resting 
place beneath the parental roof. 

Captain David Dean is a leading man in his 
community. His brilliant record in war, and 
his sound practical sense in all the affairs of life, 
give him a prominent place in the confidence 
and affection of his people, and they consult 
him in all their troubles, especially the serious 
problems which Eeconstruction has imposed 
upon this long-suffering country. His army 
experiences have brought him into contact with 
many cultivated men, and his speech and con- 
versation, added to the taste which he has de- 
veloped for solid reading, show that he has not 
been slow to profit by his advantages. 

Such was the status of affairs at High Moun- 
tain, when one radiant Sabbath afternoon in 
June, old Farmer Simpkins filled his bow basket 
full of corn, and taking his bag of salt in his 
hand, started out upon the Sunday mission be- 
fore mentioned. As he strolls leisurely through 
the woods he finds himself in the neighborhood 
of the Baptist church, and through the open 
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door he hears the preacher say: "By prayer, 
brethren and sisters, we can accomplish any- 
thing. Even yonder High Monntain could he 
moved from its base by prayer and faith, — faith, 
brethren, faith and prayer. By these we could 
scatter that great mountain to the four winds 
of heaven." 

Scatter that great mountain to the four winds, 
destroy the hotel and banish the evil iniluenee 
which, to his morbid fancy, seemed to brood 
over the country ! What would he not believe 
and do to accomplish this! His attention was 
firmly arrested by these words; he laid down 
the basket and the bag of salt, and advanced into 
the church with the intention of seating him- 
self unobserved in the rear of the congregation. 
But the preacher recognized the newcomer as 
soon as he appeared in the open door, and his 
exclamation of delight fixed the eyes of the 
assembly upon the farmer. Mrs. Simpkins, 
rising from her seat, hurried to meet him, and 
threw her arms about his neck. ''O, Josh !" she 
cried, "the Lord has heard my prayer and sent 
you here to be converted." 

"Kneel, brother, kneel," said the preacher. 
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"and we Avill entreat the Throne of Grace in 
your behalf; — Brother Jones, lead us in 
prayer." So saying, he hurried the bewildered 
and only half consenting sinner to the mourn- 
er's bench, which occupies the first place in 
front of the pulpit, and kneeling down beside 
him, he emphasized the brother's prayer by 
loud "Amens," and other ejaculations which 
proved his hearty concurrence in the sentiments 
expressed. "Dear Lord," the suppliant said, 
"look with eyes of mercy upon our beloved 
brother who has so long wandered in outer dark- 
ness, a stranger to the fold." "O Lord, answer 
prayer," shouts the preacher. "In thy good 
pleasure," prays Brother Jones, "Thou hast 
sorely afiiicted him in his estate, his person and 
his family; but we. Thy children, know that all 
these visitations are sent in love." "O break 
his stubborn heart to-day," — "break it now, 
good Lord," the preacher cries; "Enlighten his 
understanding and give him peace," says 
Brother Jones, "and Thine shall be the praise 
and the glory. Amen." "Amen," loudly re- 
spond the congregation, and rising to their feet 
they sing: 
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"There is a fountain filled with blood, 
Drawn from Emmanuel's veins, 
And sinners plunged beneath that flood 
Lose all their guilty stains!" 

"Pray, Josh," whispers his wife, with her 
arms still around his neck. "Pray, brother," 
exclaims the preacher, "the Lord waits to an- 
swer prayer." And higher and high'er rises the 
hymn as the singers repeat: 

"And sinners plunged beneath that flood 
Lose all their guilty stains." 

The heart of the old man was strangely 
moved, and the tide of feeling, gathering 
strength, at length swept all barriers away in 
one triumphant flood. Joshua Simpkins, to the 
great delight of his faithful wife, "experienced 
a change of heart and got religion." But when 
exhorted to give his experience, the leading 
thought in his mind was still the one which had 
first drawn him to the scene of his conversion. 
He confessed his long estrangement from the 
church and his great sinfulness, but he closed 
his remarks with the characteristic prayer: 
"And now, O Lord, accordin' to Thy promise, 
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give us faith so that our prayers may destroy 
yon' house of sin, remove High Mountain and 
bring — " Here he paused, and the tears he 
could not restrain rolled down his cheeks, but 
David coming forward, finished his petition, — ■ 
"and bring, O merciful Father, our weary 
wanderer home. Amen." "Amen," the con- 
gregation answered, and raised the hymn; 

'Guide me, O, Thou Great Jehovah, 
Pilgrim through this weary land; 
I am weali, hut Thou art mighty. 
Hold me with Thy powerful hand." 

Thus began the greatest and most far-reach- 
ing revival that ever stirred the community of 
High Mountain. Hundreds were converted, 
and many earnest petitions went up from those 
who knew the Simpkins family for the return 
of Polly to her home and people. And who 
shall say that they were not answered? Cer- 
tain it is, that Polly, lonely and desolate and 
sick at heart with longing for her home, arose 
one morning vdth her mind made up to brave 
all risks and seek the parental roof. The fami- 
liar text of the Prodigal Son was in her mind 
as she said: "I'U tell Dad that I've sinned, an' 
8 
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I know lie won't cast me out." Disposing of 
her few valuables, and accepting some slight 
assistance from the de Bellevues, who had been 
greatly impoverished by the issue of the war, 
Polly resolutely turned her face homeward, 
leading Arthur's baby by the hand. 



CHAPTEE XIV. 

The Summer Hotel is Destroyed by a Storm. 
Polly Bettjrns to Her Father's House. 

The summer was unusually warm, and for 
several days the sultry atmosphere had seemed 
unendurable. Heat lightning lit up the hori- 
zon, and not a breath of air was stirring; dis- 
tant thunder and threatening clouds arising in 
the east seemed to indicate a coming storm. To 
the experienced eye of Earmer Simpkins the 
signs were ominous. "Thar's agoin' to be a 
powerful blow befo' long," said he; "she's acom- 
in' slow, but when she gits here she'll be a stun- 
ner." 

In this opinion David concurred, and he ne- 
glected no precaution which might insure the 
better security of his own and Farmer Simpkins' 
cattle. Upon the third day a cone-shaped cloud 
was observed rising in the southeast. It was 
black and angry looking, and flashes of light- 
ning at intervals illuminated its surface. It 
seemed to direct its course toward High Moun- 
tain, following the little creek which wound 
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around the base, and not many minutes elapsed 
from the time of its first appearance before the 
tornado, for such it was, burst with fury upon 
the rock. The observatory upon the summit 
of the mountain, and its flaimting banner, van- 
ished as if by magic; the roof and walls of the 
hotel parted company, and in less time than it 
takes to relate the catastrophe, the mountain 
side, and even the surrounding plain, were 
strewn with debris. The frightened guests 
sought shelter in the farmhouses near the 
mountain, and at the first lull in the tempest, 
took the way to the metropolis. The fury of 
the storm spent itself upon the mountain, so 
that the country suffered comparatively little 
harm. 

To Earmer Simpkins this occurrence seemed 
providential, and a direct answer to his prayers. 
His faith grew stronger every day, and he 
looked for a literal fulfillment of his whole peti- 
tion. 

Not many days had elapsed since the great 
storm, when a woman and child alighted from 
a hack in the village of High Mountain, and 
turned their steps in the direction of the Simp- 
kins farm. To the woman the path seemed 
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familiar, and she walked eagerly forward, then 
stopped and hesitated, as if she longed, yet 
feared to reach her destination. She was 
dressed in black, a dark veil was drawn closely 
over her features, and her dress and shoes were 
worn and dusty as if by a long and arduous 
journey. 

She opens the farmer's gate and comes softly 
up the garden path. The door is ajar, and the 
family are assembled for evening prayers. She 
wonders that such sounds should come from her 
father's house, for the woman is Polly, home 
at last after her long absence. 

"O God," the farmer prays, "Thou has sent 
Thy awful winds to destroy the wicked, and 
our hearts are filled with thanksgiving. Reach 
out now Thy powerful hand and remove High 
Mountain, and bring back to the hearts which 
yearn for a sight of her loved face, our absent 
daughter Polly, and Thine, O Lord, shall be the 
praise and glory forevermore. Amen." 

"I'm here. Dad," exclaims Polly, and rush- 
ing forward, she falls upon his breast. The 
emotions in the little cottage were too deep for 
words. The farmer presses his daughter to his 
breast, and looking up to Heaven, he silently 
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gives thanks for this second answer to his prayer, 
while Mrs. Simpkins takes the baby in her 
motherly arms and covers his face with kisses. 
At length Uncle Isaac breaks the silence vrith 
an ecstatic shout: "Praise de Lord! Miss 
Polly's done come home at las' !" and he rushes 
out to announce the joyful news. 

"Pather," said Polly, when the three had 
somewhat regained their composure, "this is 
Arthur's child, and I was his wedded wife, for 
he is dead. I've suffered so much that I 
thought you would surely forgive me, and I've 
come home." 

What the father answered need not be told, 
but there was a joy that night in the humble 
cottage which words cannot express, and a peace 
that passeth understanding. 



CHAPTEE XV. 

Polly Meets Hee Foemek Lovee. A New 
SouECE OF Wealth to "The Meteopolis." 
A Blood Stained Lettee, and a Quiet 
Wedding. 

The news of Polly's return found David set- 
ting out upon a journey which might detain him 
several weeks. He was indeed about to carry 
out an intention which for some time had been 
maturing in his mind, to establish himself in 
town, where he hoped to find a broader field for 
his energies and business talents, and though he 
longed to bid Polly a more than cordial wel- 
come, he felt instinctively that in his case delay 
was vsdsest. The farmer divined his vdshes, and 
made but little mention of his name; in par- 
ticular were the old people reticent concerning 
Arthur's last farewell. Only once, when Polly 
feelingly spoke of her fatherless child. Simp- 
kins said: "The boy is mine, Polly; Arthur 
has done give him to me; I've had a message 
from the dead." It was some time, therefore, 
after Polly's return, that the meeting between 
herself and David took place. David, coming 
to High Mountain to look after his farm, stop- 
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ped, as was natural, to see Farmer Simpkins 
and his wife, and taking Polly's hand in his, 
kindly expressed his pleasure at seeing her again 
in her old home. "I think, Mrs. Weston," said 
he, hesitating as he called her by her new name, 
"that the very flowers in the garden seem to 
know that you are home. liTot since my war 
experiences ended, do I remember the roses to 
have bloomed so abundantly, and been so beau- 
tiful." And Polly blushed at the well turned 
compliment, and looked for the moment,' as if 
she herself were a rose. 

The bitterness of her past life slowly faded 
from Polly's memory as time and happiness 
healed the wounds her husband's death had 
made, and she found herself looking forward 
eagerly to the periodical visits which David paid 
to High Mountain, and feeling the keenest in- 
terest in his undertakings. T-hey were many 
and various, and none of them more important 
than that which tended indirectly to the fulfill- 
ment of the second clause of Farmer Simpkins' 
strange petition. 

About the time of the great storm, there 
came to the metropolis an old Scotch capitalist 
named McClain, and as all strangers were apt 
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to do, he rode out to High Mountain to view 
this natural curiosity. His companion on this 
occasion was David Dean. The old man looked 
the ground well over, and then said to David, 
"Strange how blind mankind can be to their 
real interests. Here in the midst of poverty 
stands a fortune waiting for some man to pick 
it up. Nowhere in the world can be found a 
finer building or paving stone than this moun- 
tain affords, and yet it is left to be simply a 
buzzard's roost." The result of the conversa- 
tion was the formation of a company for the 
purpose of utilizing the granite rock in the 
work of erecting new buildings, and paving the 
streets of the rising city, for which purpose they 
had been importing building stone from the 
quarries of New Hampshire. So rapidly was 
the business developed, that late in the fall, as 
the farmer and his family were about to seat 
themselves at the noonday meal, a dull and 
heavy explosion shook the dishes on the dinner 
table and rattled the windows of the cottage. 
Their alarm was but momentary. They knew 
that blasting on the near side of High Mountain 
was expected soon to begin. Farmer Simpkins 
was the first to recover his equanimity, and to 
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the blessing which now prefaced every meal he 
added a solemn thanksgiving for this crowning 
mercy. "O Lord," said he, "Thou hast taught 
us in Thy holy word that by faith and prayer we 
can do anything, and though it may be long 
before High Mountain is levelled with the 
plain, yet in Thine own good time it shall be 
done, and we. Thy children, can await in hope 
and patience the fulfillment of our humble peti- 
tions. Make us always duly thankful for this 
and all the mercies with which Thou hast re- 
warded our faith." To these pious expressions 
his wife and daughter and Uncle Isaac, the 
latter driven by the unwonted noise to seek the 
protection of his "white fokes," responded with 
a hearty "Amen!" 

Upon the afternoon of this memorable day, 
David arrived in High Mountain to watch the 
work of blasting, and having finished his inspec- 
tion, he strolled, as was his custom, to the Simp- 
kins cottage. As the evening shadows began 
to fall, he invited Polly to walk with him to the 
new quarry. It was late when they returned, 
and as they stood for a moment in the bright 
moonlight which lit up the little porch, Polly's 
eyes showed signs of weeping, and Arthur's 
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blood stained letter was in her hand. At last 
these two young people had laid bare to each 
other the sad experiences of the past seven 
years, and the honest love which Arthur had 
foreshadowed in his last farewell, had been of- 
fered and accepted. 

Their marriage was a very quiet one, and the 
young couple made their home in the metropo- 
lis. Upon the day following the event, the 
Mountain Banzier, deeply bordered in black, 
chronicled the death of one of their most in- 
fluential and wealthiest citizens, Mr. E. L. 
Weston. The deceased, said the notice, left no 
family except a grandson, the only child of his 
son, Captain Weston, a distinguished officer of 
the Confederate army who died gallantly upon 
'the field of battle, and Miss Mary Simpkins, of 
High Mountain, now the wife of our distin- 
guished fellow-citizen. Captain David Dean. 
Mr. Weston died intestate, and the little Arthur 
succeeded to a rich inheritance, embracing a 
controlling interest in the High Mountain Gran- 
ite Company. Under the wise management of 
his stepfather, his property increased in value, 
and he himself, following the counsel and ex- 
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ample of his parents, became in time a most im- 
portant factor in the prosperity of the com- 
munity. 

A handsom^e m^onument marks the spot where 
the two young officers fell. Upon a pedestal of 
High MountaiQ granite stands, in white marble, 
the figure of a Confederate soldier resting on 
his musket, and the inscription reads: "Sacred 
to the memory of Captain Arthur Weston and 
Lieutenant Henri de Bellevue. Upon this hard 
fought field they fell as they had lived, together. 
Chivalrous and brave, they freely gave their 
lives to the cause they loved. Their ashes lie 
beneath this stone, but their memory, with that 
of all who died for the Lost Cause, is forever en- 
shrined deep in the loving heart of the South." 




